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PREFACE 

The   poems   which   appear   in    the    following 

pages    were   all    written    in    India   between    1897 

and    1 90 1,    the    first     one     dating    back    to    my 

fourteenth  year.      As    in    the   case   of    my   other 

work    named     "Poems,     Pictures    and     Songs," 

I     have     arranged     the     pieces     here     in     their 

chronological   order,    and    have    retouched    them 

all    more    or    less    from    time    to    time.       "  The 

Story    of    Mahasveta"     and      "The     Story     of 

Pundarik "  are   what    I   care   for   most,  and  have 

suggested  the   name   "Stories   in   Blank  Verse" 

given    to    this    volume,    which    seems    aptly    to 

close  with  "An  Epic  Fragment." 

KASINATH    HOUSE,  1 

BARNAGORE,    CALCUTTA,    j  ROBY     DATTA. 

1st  August,   1915.  i 
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To  Carveth  Read. 


THE  HEROIC  MAID. 

A  little  off  Northumberland  there  lies 
A  set  of  islands,  bare  and  desolate, 
Of  sundry  shapes  and  sizes,  bearing  still 
The  name  of  the  Fame  Isles.     On  one  of  these, 
Call'd  Longstone,  stood  a  lighthouse  and  a  cot 
Where  with  his  wife  and  child  the  keeper  dwelt. 
Beside  these  few,  the  dwellers  in  the  place 
Were  water-fowl,  that  wheel'd  about  on  high 
In  merry  frolic  chirping  tunefully, 
Or  sat  in  sombre  rows  along  the  crags. 
Here  Grace,  the  keeper's  daughter,  nourishing 
A  broad  broad  heart  on  Nature's  ruggedness, 
Dwelt  nearly  all  her  years,  and  so  to  her 
The  island,  desolate  to  other  eyes, 
Had  all  the  charm  of  home  ;  and  one  might  see 
The  little  group,  some  sun-gilt  eventide, 
Sitting  all  busy  at  the  cottage  door, 
Grace  and  her  mother  with  their  sewing  work, 
And  the  old  father  cleaning  up  his  lamps 
Or  watching  far-off  vessels  thro'  his  glass  ; 
Or,  gathering  round  the  fire,  some  stormy  night, 
Intently  listening  to  the  sighing  wind, 
Or  haply  calling  back  the  woful  wrecks 
Of  former  storms  that  strew'd  the  neighbouring  crags 
With  spars  and  ropes. 
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One  rough  September  dawn, 
While  folds  of  gloom  still  linger'd  on  the  sky, 
A  steamer,  on  her  passage  northward,  past 
Thro'  the  Fairway  between  the  Isles  of  Fame 
And  Longstone  coast.     A  sudden  breeze  appear'd, 
And,  slowly  growing,  blew  upon  her  brow  ; 
Till,  as  she  labour'd  in  the  heavy  sea, 
A  wound,  which  after  starting  she  had  sprung, 
And  which  the  joiner  thought  that  he  had  stopt, 
Began  to  gape  again,  and  open'd  wide, 
And  let  the  dashing  billow  in  at  once. 
The  hasty  flight  to  shoreward  of  the  fowl. 
The  angry  features  of  the  sky,  the  lull 
Which  held  the  traitorous  air,  the  heaving  brine, 
And  many  other  dreadful  signs  foretold 
A  gathering  storm.     The  ship  reel'd  to  and  fro, 
Her  wounds  were  buffeted,  her  heart  of  flame 
Was  wash'd  out,  billow-batter'd,  and  her  wings 
Had  to  be  hoisted.     Then,  with  all  his  wrath, 
The  tempest  burst  upon  her  hapless  freight  ; 
The  madding  waves  rose  mast-high  ;  and  her  frame, 
Now  that  the  tide  came  on  with  all  his  might. 
Drifted  along,  scudding  against  her  will. 

As  night  wore  on,  the  struggling  fog  clear'd  up, 
But  only  to  reveal  the  dreary  scene. 
For,  with  the  first  gray  streaks  of  flickering  morn, 
The  terror-stricken  crew  beheld  a  line 
Of  breakers  close  to  leeward,  and  afar 
The  Fame  lights  shining  hazily  thro1  the  gloom. 
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On  one  side  lay  the  rocky  reef  all  fierce, 
And  on  the  other  jagged  isles  all  frore  ; 
And  hard  between  those  grinning  jaws  of  death 
They  drove,  till,  at  the  mercy  of  the  flood, 
Now  to  and  fro,  now  up  and  down,  their  home 
Shook  like  a  palace  when  an  earthquake  rolls. 
Then  hope  of  help  and  light  of  life  were  shed  : 
The  wounded  ship  would  sink,  or  else  the  rocks 
Would  shatter  her  to  pieces  limb  by  limb. 
Before  the  day  had  broke,  she  struck,  and  soon 
Her  frame  of  fragile  sinews  broke  off  sharp 
Amidships,  and  an  eddy  suck'd  her  stern 
Within  its  womb.     The  captain  and  his  crew 
All  perish'd,  save  some  dozen  waifs  of  storm, 
Who  clung  unto  the  wreck  with  hope  that  comes 
From  deep  despond.     The  sea  now  o'er  them  broke, 
Threatening  to  draw  them  down  into  his  maw. 

Now,  when  the  day  had  broke,  Grace  Darling  lookt 
Upon  the  stormy  scene.     A  gathering  mist 
Still  o'er  the  water  hung,  and  form'd    a  shroud 
To  veil  the  other  islands  from  her  view. 
The  angry  wind  drove  hard  ;  the  trotting  sea 
Was  all  afoam,  and  tossing  in  his  ire 
His  crested  manes.     Upon  an  island's  edge 
She  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  a  dim  dark  mass, 
And  with  her  glass  she  made  it  out  a  wreck. 
"  O  father,  here's  a  wreck  upon  a  rock  !" 
She  shouted,  running  to  the  cottage  door, 
And  putting,  eager  as  she  was,  the  glass 
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Into  her  father's  hand  ;    "  Do  come  and  see 
Some  of  the  hapless  crew  are  still  alive." 
"  Alas  !  poor  souls,  they  have  not  long  to  live  ; 
God  help  them,  for  the  sea  will  suck  them  down, 
Down  wreck  and  all  ;  no  mortal  hand  can  help 
The  wretches  in  a  wrathful  sea  like  this." 
For,  tho'  he  had  a  noble  heart  and  brave 
Beneath  his  jacket  rough  and  weather-worn, 
He  knew  full  well  the  peril  of  a  bark 
Among  such  jagged  rocks,  on  such  a  sea. 
Grace  also  knew  the  peril  ;  but  her  heart 
Set  it  at  nought,  so  she  might  save  them  all. 
"  I  cannot  bear  to  sit  with  folded  hands 
And  see  them  perish  in  the  ravening  storm  ; 
God  helping  me,  I'll  help  the  wretches  yet." 

Her  father  had  to  yield  :  the  bark  was  launch'd, 
And  he  and  Grace  each  took  an  oar  and  row'd. 
Oh  !  with  what  heart  the  waifs  of  sea-quake  saw 
The  mad  mad  bark  come  tossing  to  the  wreck, 
'Mid  lightning-flakes  of  foam,  'mid  darkling  storm, 
Now  all  but  dash'd  to  pieces  on  the  rocks, 
Now  all  but  swallow'd  up  by  monster  waves, 
Yet  nearing  them  inchmeal,  until  out  flash'd 
Heaven's  grace,  Grace  Darling  !     Dews  were  in 

their  eyes, 
And  many  a  soul-breathed  prayer  arose  to  heaven 
To  bless  the  twain,  who,  in  the  teeth  of  death, 
Got  all  the  hapless  nine  into  the  bark  ; 
But,  by  the  while  they  row'd  from  death  to  life, 
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Lo  !  calmly  swerved  as  by  a  hand  unseen, 
The  tide  had  turn'd,  and  soon  the  little  crew, 
God-guided,  glided  to  the  lighthouse  fair. 

The  story  of  this  glorious  daring  deed, 
Blown  by  the  breathing  of  a  wholesome  wind, 
Was  wafted  all  o'er  Europe  ;     Grace's  face 
Was  seen  in  all  the  doors  of  all  the  shops  ; 
And  songs  were  sung  to  pay  her  honour  due. 
Yet  never  did  the  maiden  in  her  fame 
Forget  her  rosy  meekness,  and,  tho'  prest, 
She  would  not  leave  the  lighthouse  :  there,  all  lone, 
She  lived,  as  she  was  wont,  till  broken  health 
Made  her  remove.     Woe  worth  the  day  ! — too  soon 
Consumption  laid  his  icy  hand  on  her, 
And  after  three  years  of  her  deed  she  died. 

November,  i8gy. 


THE  EXILE  OF  SITA. 

So  rowing  o'er  the  Ganges'  bosom  deep, 
And  lightly  landing  on  the  other  shore, 
With  sun-kist  blossom  gay,  and  glowing  herb, 
And  by  soft  odoriferous  breezes  fann'd, 
He  lookt  to  Sita,  with  a  darksome  brow 
Above  his  darksome  cheek  ;  and,  as  he  lookt, 
His  face,  beneath  the  fading  gold  of  eve, 
Blush'd  all  at  once,  as  with  that  blush  to  show 
The  manly  heart  that  glow'd  within  his  breast. 
"  Why  blushest  thou,  sweet  brother  ?"    Sita  ask'd  : 
"  What  evil  tidings  hidest  thou  from  me  ? 
My  heart  doth  seem  to  tremble  at  a  woe 
As  yet  unknown  :  say,  is  my  lord  in  health  ?" 

"  O  Sita",  whisper'd  he,  "  if  thou  wert  ware— 
What  boots  it,  if  I  make  thee  ware  of  it  ? 
The  heavens  scowl  upon  me  now  ;  the  stars 
Murmur  to  look  adown  ;  the  quarters  ten, 
The  forest,  and  the  widely-wandering  air,       t 
Keep  still  as  in  deep  sleep  !     O  could  a  man 
Be  ever  more  unmanly  ?     Should  a  king 
To  please  his  people  sacrifice  his  sense  ? 
Should  Rama,  then,  so  godly  and  so  good, 
Do  such  a  deed  ?" 

"Rama  !  what  hath  he  done  ? 
Unbosom,  Lakshman,  what  is  irking  thee  : 
I  pray  thee,  in  the  name  of  Rama,  speak. 
I  cannot  cast  in  me  what  thou  dost  mean." 
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So  spake  the  queen  sweet-spoken  ;  he  began  : 
"How  wilt  thou  cast  in  thee  a  deed  so  dread  ? 
Thy  gentle  nature  cannot  go  so  far  ; 
For,  fair  thyself,  thou  deemest  all  men  fair, 
Nor  knowest,  so  one-folded  is  thy  soul, 
What  ill  is  now  afoot  !     But,  as  for  me, 
I  feel  a  poison'd  arrow  prick  my  heart  ; 
Then  how  much  more,  I  wot  not,    thou  wilt  feel  !" 

Whereat  she  stared,  and  lookt  around  in  awe, 
And  ran  her  vacant  orbs  from  earth  to  sky, 
From  sky  to  earth  again  ;  then  all  at  once, 
As  tho'  she  caught  back  what  had  fled  from  her, 
She  spake  to  him  :     "O  Lakshman,  speak  it  forth  ! 
Thou  blushest  from  the  storm  within  thy  breast  ; 
Unlade  thy  breast,  and  thou  wilt  blush  no  more. 
I  cannot  hold  me,  Lakshman  ;  by  thy  face 
Some  direful  thing  hath  happen'd." 

"So  it  hath, 
Queen  Sita  ;  and  I  dare  not  speak  it  forth, 
It  is  so  ruthless,  so  revolting  it  is. 
Yet  hearken  me  !  — but  oh  !  if  I  were  dumb, 
And  thou  wert  deaf,  then  I  had  not  to  bear 
The  sin  of  telling  thee  a  tale  so  bad, 
And  then  thou  wouldst  not  think  so  ill  of  me 
As  thou  wilt  think,  alas,  when  it  is  told." 

"I  will  not  anyway  think  ill  of  thee. 
But  now  delay  not,  Lakshman  ;  tell  me  all, 
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Or  kill  me  here  ;  keep  me  no  more  in  doubt, 
For  doubt  hath  kill'd  me  half." 

"Then  let  me  speak 
I  am  my  brother's  servant,  and  must  do 
As  I  am  bid — no  other  choice  have  I. 
O  light  of  Kosal  !     light  of  Mithila  ! 
O  fair  of  form  !  O  sweet  of  soul  !  O  queen  ! 
O  Sita,  Sita,  Sita !  wert  thou  ware 
What  mighty  woe  is  hanging  o'er  thy  head, 
Thou  wouldst  not  press  me  so.     Yet  hearken  now  : 
The  city-folk  did  whisper  ill    of  thee, 
Immured  so  long,  so  long,  in  days  far-off, 
By  Ravan  in  far  Lanka  :  O  ye  gods, 
Such  babble  of  a  rabble  who  should  mind  ? — 
For  they  have  neither  sense  nor  ruth  nor  fear." 

He  spake — he  stopt  to  speak  ;  while  Sita  lookt 
And  listen'd,  with  her  hands  upraised  and  eyes 
Outstretch'd  ;  and,  as  the  meaning  slowly  came 
Upon  her,  lo  !  she  sat  or  sank  upon 
A  block  of  rock,  that  lay  with  open  lap 
As  tho'  to  hold  her  :  rigid,  pallid,  changed, 
Her  rosy  face  half-leaning  on  her  palm, 
And  sorrow  twinkling  in  her  godly  eyes, 
She  heaved  from  out  herself  a  long  long  sob 
Of  soulful  agony. 

To  whom  the  other  : 
"  They  durst  call  thee  unholy  ! — hearing  which, 
My  brother's  mind,  alas,  was  so  unhinged 
He  thought  of  sending  thee  away  to  woods  ! 
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O  ruthless  thought,  so  ruthless  what  can  be  ? 

0  brother,  how  unlike  his  former  self ! 
Yet,  Sita,  let  me  tell  thee  what  he  said  : 

'  I  know  full  well  at  heart,  my  queen  is  pure  ; 
She  knows  I  love  her,  and  I  know  she  loves  me  ; 
Yet  must  I  keep  my  kingship  ;  and  for  that, 
For  that,  my  brother,  tho'  my  heart  be  broke, 

1  wish  to  quit  her,  if  by  quitting  her 

My  people  I  may  please.     O  Lakshman,  take 

My  Sita  to  Valmiki's  sacred  wood, 

There  leave  her,  and  return.'     O  true  and  tried, 

Believe  me,  I  did  all  to  plead  for  thee  : 

Thou  art  with  babe,  about  to  bring  forth  babe, 

And,  which  is  more,  thou  art  a  spotless  spouse. 

He  heard  me  not,  or  hearing  would  not  hear, 

So  firm  he  held  his    purpose.      Hapless  me, 

'Twere  better  far  if  I  had  done  a  crime, 

Not  doing  such  a  deed  !      But  it  is  done  ! 

O  blush  thou  not,  for  thou  art  fair  and  pure  ; 

O  grieve  thou  not,  for  thou  art  sweet  and  true. 

Lo,  yonder  lies  Valmiki's  hermitage, 

Its  leafy  doorways  garlanded  with  bloom 

From  gnarled  boughs,  its  random  hedges  arm'd 

With  prickly  shrubs,  its  neat  and  nestlike  huts 

Fill'd  with  the  smile  of  hermit-maidens  sweet  : 

There  all  thy  dregs  of  life  thou  hast  to  draw  ! 

But  now,  but  now  forgive  me  this  my  sin." 

So  spake  the  youth  fair-faced  ;  then  quoth 

the  queen 
"  What  sin  shall  I  forgive  thee?  Thou  art  not 
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To  blame  for  this.     All  me  !    I  do  not  think, 
I  do  not  think  hard  things  of  anyone  ; 
None  will  I  curse.     O  what  a  mighty  sin 
I  wrought,  I  wot  not,  in  my  former  birth 
That  Rama  and  his  bride  should  evermore 
Part  and  unite,  unite  and  part  again  ! 
For  did  I  not — O  Lakshman,  witness  thou — 
Just  rescued  from  my  prison,  show  myself 
All  stainless  in  the  ordeal  of  the  fire, 
Walking  the  flames  as  'twere  a  path  of  flowers, 
Right  in  the  eye  of  all  ?  Nathless,  alas, 
The  city-folk  would  doubt  my  purity  !" 

She  ceased  ;  and  in  the  twinkling  of   an  eye 
Out  flash'd  a  splendour  round  her  head,  thro'  hands 
Godly  down-flowing  from  the  realm  of  gods, 
Like  lightning,  while  she  mutter'd  to  herself  : 
"  I  blame  thee  not,  O  Rama,  1  blame  thee  not  ; 
Thou  art  my  sovran  sweet,  tho'  thou  hast  done 
Thy  worst  unto  thy  wife."     Then  thus  aloud, 
The  welkin-halo  melting  slowly  away  : 
"  O  Lakshman,  if  thy  brother  deems  me  pure, 
I  do  not  grieve  :  if  he  is  hard  on  one 
For  being  kind  to  many,  I  am  glad  : 
Yet  hearken  ! — as  for  me,  for  hapless  me, 
My  lot  is  somewhat  more  than  I  can  bear. 
O  life  !  O  joy  !  how  are  ye  snatch'cl  away 
Ere  I  have  fed  on  you  !   alas,  1  pay 
Sin's  wages,  having  wrought  not  such  a  sin  ! 
O  holy  Ganges,  sinner-saving  Ganges, 
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O  sinner-saving  Ganges,  holy  Ganges, 
Receive  me  in  thy  breast,  and  let  me  die  !" 

A  shudder  came  across  her,  as  these  words 
Had  come  across  her  lips  ;    then  suddenly, 
Her  heart's  whole  feeling  in  her  look,  she  cried  : 
"  But  oh  ! — I  cannot  end  my  husband's  line 
By  ending  me,  for  that  were  low  insooth  ! 
Then,  Lakshman,  give  my  love  to  him  and  say  : 
*  O  pure  and  pious  monarch  !     If  to  thee 
Thy  Sita  is  a  pure  and  pious  wife, 
She  doth  not  rue  her  fate  :   her  soul  is  pleased, 
If  she  is  not  forgotten  :   lo,  her  vow — 
Unfailing  be  thy  sceptre,  work  thou  weal 
To  them,  to  them,  whose  clamour  works  her  woe.' 
And  pay  my  worship  to  my  mother-queens, 
And  say  mine  errand  :    '  Mothers  good  and  kind, 
If  ye  your  daughter  love,  pray  for  the  pledge 
Of  Rama  in  her.'     And  let  my  sisters  know 
That  I  will  not  forget  them  till  I  die. 
And  tell  thy  brothers  how  I  bless  them  both. 
And  as  for  thee, — O,  in  mine  after-birth, 
May  I  again  have  such  a  brother  good. 
And  last, — one  further  message  :  tell  the  king 
That  I,  with  both  mine  eyes  upon  the  sun, 
Will  work  my  penance,  so,  in  worlds  to  be, 
I  may  again  have  him  to  be  my  lord, 
But  not  again  a  severing  like  this  ! 
But  now,  no  longer  loiter, — go  at  once, 
Go  to  the  city  quick,  and  do  my    hest." 
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Off  went  he  sorrowfully  ;  the  sky  grew  dark, 
Darker  the  wood  ;  and  Sita,  left  alone, 
Wept  bitter  tears,  till  tears  from  eyes  of  Night 
Fell  on  her  eyes  and  mingled  with  her  tears. 

October,  1898. 
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With  grief-choked  throat  and  flooded  eyes 
The  sad  Gandharva  maiden  cries, 
Restraining  calmly  what  was  prest 
With  leaden  weight  upon  her  breast, 
And  stopping  short  from  time  to  time 
Like  singer's  finger,  when,  to  chime 
The  lute's  soft  music  to  his  strain, 
He  joins  the  broken  string  in  vain. 

A  maiden  young  I  was  ;  my  bosom  young, 
No  more  a  bud,  nor  yet  a  full-blown  flower, 
Was  at  that  happy  state  when,  at  a  flash 
Of  light  or  breath  of  May,  the  lesser  bud 
Doth  blossom  forth  into  the  fuller  bloom 
Of  womanhood  :  a  maiden  young  I  was, 
And  lightly  water'd  by  those  loving  hands 
That  kept  from  blight  my  tiny  tendrils  fresh. 

One  golden  morn,  the  threshold  of  the  sun 
Smiling  with  fairy  slips  of  rosy  cloud, 
The  calm  and  balmy  breath  of  dawning  day 
Falling  upon  the  whispering  mango-leaves, 
My  maiden  at  my  side,  in  merry  sport 
I  went  to  Achchhod's  lake.     Where,  as  I  stood 
Upon  the  stairway  slowly  broadening  down 
Into  the  middle,  lo,  another  morn 
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Beneath  the  glassy  level  of  the  lake  ! 

I  marvell'd  for  the  magic  lake  of  life 

Then  dawn'd  upon  me  first.     Two  swans  I  saw — 

Two  fairy  swans  with  plumes  of  purest  white, 

Like  what  the  silver-breasted  star  of  morn 

Assumed  before  her  little  light  was  quench'd 

By  coming  sunbeam  on  the  brow  of  dawn — 

Two  swans,  one  standing  one-legg'd  on  the  marge, 

The  other  coming  from  the  midmost  lake 

In  eagerness  to  meet  his  eager  mate. 

This  shovv'd  me  to  myself:     O  then  I  felt 
I  was  a  full-aged  being,  not  a  child 
To  be  alone  !     I  took  my  bath  ;  and  then, 
My  mother  sunk  in  Siva-worship,  I, 
Reclining  at  the  topmost  step,  beheld 
The  shady  glade,  the  breezy  lake-side  groves, 
The  mellow  leaves  of  May-day  set  with  pearls, 
The  new-blown  lotus  tenanted  with  bees, 
The  golden  glories  of  the  myriad  suns 
That  lit  the  bosom  of  the  lake  and  danced 
In  ripple  after  ripple  till  they  dipt 
Beneath  the  ridgy  surface  of  the  lake. 

Thus  while  I  sat,  I  saw  the  vakul-bloom 
Fall  gently,  shaken  by  the  gentle  breeze, 
Upon  the  emerald  sward.      I  mused  awhile  : 
A  certain  fool-fire  play'd  upon  my  soul, 
And  cast  a  rosy  glamour  thro'  and  thro'; 
A  certain  whisper  came  upon  mine  ear, 
And  spoke  the  change  within  my  changing  heart. 
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A  picture  bright,  a  picture  heavenly-sweet, 

With  something  of  an  angel-light,  did  seem 

To  float  before  mine  eyes  ;  and,  as  I  mused 

Upon  the  picture,  hark  !  the  thrilling  hum 

Of  flitting  drones  and  lotus-cradled  bees, 

That  on  a  sudden  stole  into  mine  ear 

And  stole  away  my  heart.     O  miracle  ! — 

My  thoughts,  my  feelings  and  my  dreams  were  new. 

Not  far-off  was  a  cow-fawn  lily-white, 
That  frolick'd  fearless  by  her  grazing  dam 
In  gambols  free  :   when,  on  a  sudden,  lo  ! 
A  fairy  bull-fawn  on  the  sandy  marge. 
He  loiter'd,  wonder-stricken,  to  behold 
The  cow-fawn's  gambols  ;  four  big  liquid  eyes 
Stood  fixt  as  ever,  while  the  message  ran 
From  orb  to  orb  like  lightning  in  a  cloud. 

Then  on  a  sudden,  lo  !  the  mother  deer, 
Up-rising  from  the  ground  she  nibbled  on, 
Flew  like  an  arrow  to  the  inmost  wood, 
As  tho'  thro'  sudden  panic  ;  and  the  child, 
Surveying  for  a  while  this  way  and  that, 
Half-willing,  half-unwilling,  follow'd  her. 
The  other,  gazing  with  a  hungry  heart, 
Yet  with  a  kind  of  shyness  in  his  soul, 
Nor  went  nor  linger'd  like  a  mountain-brook 
Rock-thwarted.     When,  alas  !  a  sudden  shaft. 
Shot  by  a  hand  unseen,  like  lightning  came, 
And  flashing  in  a  garish  ray  of  light 
Fell  on  his  back.     The  little  creature  fell, 
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Deep-smitten,  like  a  thunder-stricken  plant  ! 

I  wept  for  him,  and  brought  him  to  my  lap, 

And  patted  him  :  he  drew  his  thickest  breath, 

And  soon,  a-wriggling  at  his  hinder  frame, 

He  bell'd  and  died.     Then,  half  in  ruth,  half  wrath, 

I  went  to  seek  the  heartless  hunter  out. 

A  few  steps  forward,  and  a  fragrance  sweet 
As  of  a  thousand  jasmines  blooming  at  once 
Fill'd  all  the  air.     I  lookt  on  ev'ry  side, 
And  on  my  right-hand  saw  two  hermits  young, 
Two  pictures  pure  of  love  and  holiness, 
Both  drest  in  white  :  the  younger  of  the  twain, 
A  rosy  figure  sweet  and  glory-girt, 
Bore  on  his  ear  a  flower  whose  sweetness  wax'd 
The  more,  the  oftener  smelt.     So  bright  and  white 
A  flower  I  never  saw  ;  with  wistful  eyes 
I  lookt  upon  the  fairy  flower  sometimes, 
Sometimes  upon  the  face  that  bore  the  flower, 
Myself  beside  myself. 

Then  all  at  once 
A  flash  of  lightning  thro'  those  silken  eaves, 
A  streak  of  sunbeam  o'er  that  freshening  face, 
A  shrinking  sweet,  and  all  my  heart  was  won  ! 
A  simper  show'd  upon  my  glowing  lips. 
When,  from  between  the  petals  of  his  mouth, 
Out  peep'd  a  set  of  ivory  teeth  serene, 
And,  while  I  wonder'd  at  the  sacred  flame 
So  quickly  roused  within  me,  knowing  not 
How  it  arose,  the  nectar-flow  of  speech 
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Came  down  upon  my  heart  :     "  Angelic  nymph, 
Thy  heart  desires  this  heavenly  parijat  ?" 

"  What  !     parijat  ? — the  heavenly  parijat  ?" 
I  mutter'd,  half-arisen  from  my  dream, 
Not  knowing  what  I  mutter'd,  for  my  mind 
Was  glancing  forward  to  the  happy  days 
When  he  and  I  would  walk  and  talk  and  sport 
Upon  the  sandy  marge  :     "  O  hermit  youth, 
How  fair  a  flower  it  is  ! " 

"  This  parijat," 
He  whisper'd — was  it  he  that  whisper'd  it, 
Or  was  it  but  the  gentle  breeze  of  morn 
Wooing  the  mango-leaves  ? — "  this  parijat 
Will  shine  far  brighter  on  thy  pretty  ear, 
Thou  flower  and  gem  of  women,  than  on  mine, 
So  graceless  and  uncomely  :  take  it,  nymph.  " 

So  saying,  with  his  champak-finger'd  hand, 
He  pull'd  the  flower  of  Nandan  from  his  ear, 
And  coming  closer  offer'd  it  to  me. 
A  quivering  finger  silken-soft  and  slow 
Half-touch'd  my  cheek  :  I    knew  not  what  of  sweet 
Was  in  that  touch,  or  what  of  magical, 
So  reft  was  I  of  feeling  !     He  withdrew 
His  milk-white  palm  so  pretty  from  my  cheek, 
But  not  his  heart  from  me  !     I  gazed  at  him 
With  all  my  senses  centred  in  mine  eyes, 
As  tho'  to  drink  him  ;  while  he,  with  an  eye 
No  less  athirst,  enchain'd  me  by  his  view  : 
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And  all  unfelt  his  silver  bead-row  fell 
Upon  the  velvet  sward. 

Then  came  a  word, 
Of  all  sweet  words  the  sweetest,  from  the  lips 
Of  his  celestial  comrade  :    "  Pundarik  !" — 

0  happy  name  !     the  gentlest  thunder-sound 
From  clouds  of  autumn  is  not  half  so  sweet, 
Not  even  half  so  solemn  ! — "  Pundarik  ! 
Why  any  longer  loiter  ?     let  me  go." 

He  ceased  ;  and  on  the  face  of  Pundarik, 
Etherial,  idol-like  and  glory-girt, 
A  tinge  of  safflower  mixt  with  lotus  spread, 
Revealing  plainly  what  he  fain  would  hide. 

1  also  blush'd  ;  with  down-dropt  eyes  I  stood, 
Ashamed  of  what  I  liked.  Then,  in  the  flash 
And  flurry  of  the  moment,  I  beheld 

The  silver  bead-row  sleeping  at  my  feet, 
A  tender  present  :  so  I  lifted  it, 
And  wore  it  in  mine  ardour.     Off  he  went, 
His  eager  comrade  calling  him  away  ; 
I  too,  my  Taralika  calling  me. 

A  few  steps  homeward,  and  an  angry  word 
As  with  a  bridle  backward  drew  mine  eyes. 
I  turn'd,  and  hark  !    my  Pundarik  replied, 
"  Oh  nothing,  nothing,  comrade  !  thy  complaint 
Is  groundless  ;  for  the  fickle  forest-nymph 
Hath  worn  my  beamy  bead-row,  deeming  it 
A  pleasant  plaything  ;   I  will  get  it  back 
Full  soon  from  her. — Thou  fickle  forest-nymph, 
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Give  me  my  silver  bead-row  ;" — then  in  whisper — 
"  How  can  the  bead-row  grace  thy  dream-soft  neck, 
Thou  tender  woman,  tenderer    than  flower, 
The  bead-row  by  a  soul-dry  hermit  worn  ?" 

So  slowly,  softly  and  unwillingly 
I  took  the  thread  bright-beaded  from  my  neck, 
And,  while  my  bosom  burnt  in  eagerness 
To  quaff  from  him  a  mellow  word  or  two, 
At  least  a  parting  whisper  utter'd  low, 
Low  but  not  hollow,  brought  my  steps  to  him, 
Smiled  twice,  and  gave  it  back.     He  took  it  up 
Between  his  slender  fingers,  kiss'd  it  twice 
Before  he  wore  it,  cast  a  sunny  glance 
Upon  my  face,  and  had  a  vivid  beam 
Athwart  his  cheeks  etherial  lightly  rouged 
By  bashfulness,  but  what  he  fain  had  done 
He  durst  not  do — to  pour  into  my  breast 
What  swell'd  within  him — lest  the  aged  sage, 
Who  like  a  keen-eyed  lion  glared  at  us 
And  shook  his  bushy-bearded  chin  in  wrath, 
Should  dart  at  once. 

One  timid  secret  glance, 
And  he  departed.     With  an  eager  look 
Long,  long  I  loiter'd  gazing  after  him, 
Long,  long,  and  would  not  take  my  dimmy  eyes 
From  his  etherial  body  glory-girt, 
Like  evening  sun  that  sheds  its  latest  rays 
Upon  the  stately  coronet  of  palm 
Until  its  flame  is  quench'd  :  long,  long  I  lookt 
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Till  he  became  no  larger  than  a  dot 
Upon  the  farthest  wood  :  when  back  I  turn'd 
To  homeward,  with  a  pair  of  swimming  eyes 
And  a  bright  picture  painted  in  my  heart. 

Gone  back  to  home,  my  mother  ask'd  me  why 
Mine  eyes  were  swimming,  what  was  ailing  me, 
Or  who  had  used  me  rudely.     What  with  fear, 
And  what  with  shame,  I  would  but  could  not  speak 
My  heart  to  her,  in  whom  my  closest  thoughts 
Oft  found  repose  :  my  mother,  who  but  she 
Could  soothe  mine  ailing  heart  ?  and  who  but  she 
Could  heal  my  gashes  ? — yet  my  soul  did  fail 
To  open  out  to  her  :  I  could  not  speak 
The  reason  of  mine  ailing,  only  sigh'd  : 
For,  ev'ry  time  I  strove  to  speak  it  forth. 
The  sacred  flame  that  blushes  at  itself 
Arrested  me  :  I  could  but  hide  my  face 
Within  her  lap,  and  shed  a  flood  of  tears. 
My  maiden  to  my  mother,  keeping  back 
The  real  reason  :  "  She  hath  seen  to-day 
A  fairy  bull-fawn  on  the  sandy  marge 
Shot  by  a  hand  unseen."      I  strove  my  best 
To  shake  it  off  me  wholly  ;  but  I  fail'd, 
So  weak  a  thing  is  woman  ;   'twas  a  lie  ! 

My  mother  knew  my  weakness,  and  she  kiss'd 
My  dewy  cheeks  :  I  lifted  up  my  look 
Unto  her  foam-fresh  love-enliven'd  face 
Smear'd  as  with  nectar  :  she,  with  dripping  orbs 
Looking  athwart  the  far-off  time  to  come, 
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Mutter'd,  "  O  Sankar,  keep  unhurt  the  flower 
That  thou  hast  moulded  with  the  honey  sweet 
Of  love  and  kindness  :  let  not  sorrow  blast 
Its  female-feeble  bosom  :  give  it  strength 
Ever  to  spread  out  to  the  light  of  truth." 

From  that  time  forth,  my  childhood  seem'd  to  me 
As  dim  and  dusky  as  the  calling  back 
Of  midnight  vision  :  all  I  knew  was  vague, 
No  clearer  than  the  cloud-encircled  moon 
Of  foremost  Asharh,  or  the  hazy  peak 
Of  Devaganga  in  the  front  of  Poush, 
Or  the  gray  shadow  of  the  vakul-bough 
In  Achchhod's  limpid  waters.     Those  sweet  things 
That  happen'd  by  the  lake-side,  floated  all, 
One  after  one,  in  gay  and  glowing  hues 
Before  my  mind  : — the  breezy  lake-side  groves  ; 
The  fairy  bull-fawn  on  the  sandy  marge  ; 
The  sudden  shaft  ;  the  bull-fawn's  piteous  death  ; 
My  search  ;  the  fragrance  of  the  heavenly  flower  ; 
Its  pretty  shape  ;  and,  prettier  far  than  that, 
The  face  of  him  that  wore  the  flower  ;  his  voice 
Sweeter  than  human  ;  then  his  dreamy  eyes  ; 
His  quivering  finger  on  my  senseless  cheek  ; 
His  silver  bead-row  drowsing  on  the  ground, 
A  moment's  touch  of  which  had  made  my  neck 
Serene  and  holy  ;  last,  his  timid  gaze  ; 
And  all  those  grateful  things  roll'd  round  again 
By  fancy's  wheel. 
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Then,  in  a  fit  of  thought, 
I  put  my  hand  upon  my  shivering  neck, 
And  lo  !  the  very  thing  I  sought  was  there. 
I  turn'd  unto  my  maiden  in  surprise, 
Who,  reading  in  mine  eye  mine  inner  thought, 
In  gentle  whisper  answer'd  :  "  Sweetest  nymph, 
Mine  own  sweet  maiden,  I  can  tell  thee  all, 
All  that  hath  happen'd :  seeing  there  his  friend 
Foam  out  in  fury,  all  too  fill'd  with  fear, 
Thou  gavest  Pundarik  thy  moonlight-belt 
While  on  thy  neck  his  silver  bead-row  hangs." 
A  thousand  times,  nay,  more  than  thousand  times, 
I  waver'd,  and  I  fiicker'd,  and  I  kiss'd 
The  beamy  bead-row,  deeming  it  the  face 
Of  him  who  own'd  it  :    I  had  won  a  thing 
More  precious  than  my  jewell'd  moon-zone  white  ! 

My  maiden,  finding  me  in  silence,  came 
A  little  forward,  and  in  whisper  said  : 
"  Sweet  friend,  that  lovely  gentle  hermit  youth 
Hath  told  me  all  about  his  goodly  birth  : 
Know  him  the  son  of  Svetaketu,  sage 
Of  a  high  type,  not  merely  offering  rites, 
But  doing  holy  deeds  of  charity  : 
And  never  deem  him  by  a  woman  borne, 
Within  whose  veins  the  blood  of  Lakshmi  flows." 

The  sun  was  sinking,  and  the  thousand   waves 
Within  my  bosom  slowly  quieted  down  ; 
A  thousand  random  patches  of  stray  thoughts, 
Re-gathering  slowly  like  the  shatter'd  clouds 
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Of  autumn  morning,  form'd  one  gorgeous  whole 

Of  grace  divine,  beneath  whose  magic  spell 

I  was  not  where  I  was  :  when,  like  a  snatch 

Of  heavenly  music,  flow'd  into  my  heart 

The  message  of  the  gateman  :  "Gentle  lady, 

A  lovely  hermit  youth  of  fiery  form 

Stands  at  our  threshold,  saying  he  hath  found 

A  moonlight-girth  upon  the  sandy  marge, 

Which  thou  dost  own."     Just  then  my  mother  came 

To  see  if  I  was  well  :  thro'  shame  and  fear 

I  could  not  go  to  visit  Kapinjal, 

The  heavenly  comrade  of  my  Pundarik. 

At  evening's  close,  my  maiden  said  to  me, 
That  Pundarik  had  given  me  his  heart, 
And  would  not  live  unless  I  gave  him  mine. 
Alike  with  joy  and  sorrow  dripp'd  mine  eyes  ; 
Methought  a  newer  epoch  in  my  life 
Began  from  there  :  my  bosom  from  a  bud 
Flash'd  forth  into  a  mellow-smelling  flower  ! 
Just  then  the  moon,  a-shifting  from  her  face 
Her  woolly  veil  of  vapours,  wore  a  smile 
Serene  and  sweet,  whose  beams  bewitching  woke 
The  azure  halls  to  glee  :  to  her  1  cried, 
"Be  thou  my  witness,  glorious  Queen  of  Night, 
I  give  this  heart  of  mine  to  Pundarik, 
This  heart  of  mine  made  pure  by  Love's  own  fire 
And  fed  by  Love's  own  dews  :   I  will  be  his 
In  weal  and  woe,  at  home  and  in  the  woods, 
In  childhood  and  in  age,  in  death  and  life." 
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My  days  were  past  in  dreams,  in  dreams  my  nights  : 
A  long,  long  vision — sweet,  but  never  dull — 
My  life  became.     Day  after  day,  I  cull'd 
Flowers,  leaves  and  grass  for  holy  offerings, 
And,  broom  in  hand,  made  clean  our  household  shrine 
Myself;  night  after  night,  I  set  arow 
The  fragrant  lamps  athwart  the  vestibule, 
Till  all  the  shrine  was  lighted. — All  the  while 
My  heart  was  wandering  with  Pundarik, 
With  Pundarik  and  all,  all  touching  him. 

But  how  was  it,  that  hour  by  hour  I  felt 
The  love  that  was  awoke  by  Pundarik 
Diffusing,  like  an  over-flooded  lake, 
On  ev'ry  side  its  waters  ? — how  was  it, 
That  all  the  world  appear'd  so  dear  to  me  ? — 
That  every  man  and  maiden,  ev'ry  bird, 
And  ev'ry  beast,  and  ev'ry  bud  and  bloom 
That  set  aglow  the  garden  of  our  house, 
Seem'd  sweet  and  sweeter  ?  O  etherial  Love  ! 
Once  thou  art  risen,  thou  embracest  all. 

"Look  !  how  the  moon-faced  Mahasveta  sweet 
Glows  in  her  youth,"  my  kinsmen  oft  would  say, 
"Slow-waxing  like  the  young  moon  day  by  day 
In  grace  of  shape  !"     My  mother,  with  an  eye 
All  melting  into  sudden  dews  of  joy, 
Hung  o'er  my  face  in  vivid  thankfulness 
Unto  the  Lord  of  Heaven  !  O  then,  methought, 
My  Pundarik  was  as  a  lotus  bright, 
And  I  unworthy  of  his  golden  youth  ! 
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O  wherefore  was  such  grace,  such  beauty  bright, 
Pour'd  on  my  form  ?  What  booted  it  to  me  ? — 
In  bitter  penance  let  this  frame  of  mine 
Be  burnt  to  ashes  :  let  me  see  him  once  ! 

One  silver  sheeny  night,  the  full-faced  moon 
All  reigning  in  her  azure  star-strown  court, 
My  maidens,  seated  on  the  palace-roof, 
Tuned  out  a  carol  to  the  ringing  sound 
Of  soft  guitar,  to  lift  my  weary  soul 
Up  from  the  troubles  of  a  weary  day  ; 
My  weary  soul,  all  cast-down  at  a  time 
When,  on  the  sandy  marge,  my  Pundarik 
Did  lie  the  victim  of  a  broken  heart 
For  having  fail'd  to  see  me  !  O  how  sharp 
The  message  fell  on  me  of  Kapinjal  ! — 
"Ah  me,  my  princess,  what  a  cruel  fate 
Now,  now  is  frowning  on  us  ! — Pundarik, 
Becoming  lean  and  leaner  hour  by  hour 
For  having  fail'd  to  see  thee,  lies  half-dead 
Upon  the  sandy  marge  ;    O  come,  and  see 
If  thou  canst  call  back  lustre  to  his  eye 
And  feeling  to  his  bosom  :  come  in  haste." 

From  home  I  started  with  a  quailing  heart, 
My  hand  in  Taralika's.     "Wilt  thou  go," 
She  rounded  when  we  reach'd  the  city-gate, 
"By  night,  my  maiden,  with  a  man  unknown 
Unto  a  place  uncouth  ?     What  will  they  say 
When  thou  returnest  to  the  town  again  ?" 
I  stopt  awhile.     "Good  princess,"  said  my  guide, 
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"Thou  art  unused  to  running — plant  thy  steps 
More  firmly — let  me  go  before — my  friend 
Is  all  alone  upon  the  sandy  marge." 
And,  while  these  words  were  still  upon  his  lips, 
He  vanish'd,  where  I  know  not  :  it  may  be, 
Into  the  ether,  unto  which  his  frame 
Was  all  akin.     "O  Kapinjal,"     I  cried, 
"Where  art  thou  gone  ? — show  me  the  way  to  him 
For  whom  I'm  dying — show  the  way — O  show — 
I'm  helpless."     All  in  vain  !  The  dull  dead  wood 
Knew  not  mine  ailing,  simply  sounded  back 
My  words  of  anguish  like  a  mocking  swain. 

In  this  my  weakest  hour,  He  gave  me  strength 
To  meet  my  duty  duly,  He  who  still 
Is  strongest  in  the  bosom,  whispering 
How  worthless  is  the  fear  of  what  they  say, 
How  worthless  in  the  face  of  duty's  call, 
His  own  stern  voice  :  mine  own  sweet  Pundarik 
Was  dying — I  would  go — let  people  say 
Whatso  they  might  ! 

To  Achchhod's  sandy  marge 
I  came  at  last  :  came  only  to  behold 
The  dead  white  body  of  my  Pundarik 
Reclining  in  the  lap  of  Kapinjal  ! 
A  mist,  a  darkness  rose  before  mine  eyes. 
And  shut  my  senses  :  deep-entomb'd  I  stood 
Within  a  fog  of  half-unwittingness  ! 

When  gleams  of  feeling  broke  in  on  my  brain, 
I  found  me  in  my  maiden's  tender  arms, 
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The  stars  all  still,  all  still  the  lake-side  groves, 
The  moon  all  radiant,  and  my  heart  sedate. 
"  Maiden,  "    I  shouted,  "  am  I  in  a  dream  ? — 
Where  is  my  loved  one  ? — is  not  this  the  lake  ?" 
My  maiden  weeping  answer'd  :  "  Sweetest  friend  ! 
A  moon-bright  form  hath  carried  to  the  skies 
The  body  of  thy  love,  and  Kapinjal 
Hath  follow'd  him."     Confounded — blinded — mad, 
My  molten  sorrow  sputter'd  thro'  mine  eyes 
In  beadlike  liquid  !     Now  in  pain  I  begg'd 
The  Lords  of  the  Eight  Quarters  to  restore 
The  lord,  the  sun,  the  ruby  of  my  life  ! — 
No  answer  to  my  cry  !     The  dull  dead  wood 
Knew  not  mine  ailing,  simply  sounded  back 
My  words  of  anguish  like  a  mocking  swain. 

With  grief  o'erwhelm'd,  not  knowing  what  I  did, 
I  said  to  Taralika  :  "Lo,  my  maid  ! — 
The  bird  mine  eyes  did  seek,  my  hands  did  search, 
My  bosom  long'd  to  clasp  unto  itself, 
Is  flown  away  ;  prepare,  prepare  the  pyre, — 
For,  as  the  moonlight  fadeth  with  the  moon, 
The  lightning  melteth  with  the  passing  cloud, 
The  shadow  with  the  man,  so  will  I  seek 
The  parting  footfall  of  my  vanish'd  lord." 

I  ceased  :  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
There  fell  a  voice  from  heaven,  in  mellow  tone 
Thundering  :  "  Stop,  child  ;  preserve,  preserve  thyself 
From  rash  and  utter  ruin  !     Man  may  die, 
But  Love  is  deathless  !     Love,  true-hearted  maid, 
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The  soul  thou  lovest  well  with  all  thy  soul, 
Here  as  hereafter,  parted  as  when  join'd  ; — 
For  who  can  separate,  and  who  can  tear, 
A  faithful  lover  from  a  faithful  nymph  ? 
Love  is  withheld  by  neither  Time  nor  Death." 

So  spake  the  voice  from  heaven  :  to  heavenward 
I  heaved  my  brow  :  from  ev'ry  quarter  round 
With  the  pale  flow  of  moonlight  came  the  voice, 
"  Love  is  withheld  by  neither  Time  nor  Death." 
I  trusted  to  the  voice  :  to  my  sad  heart 
Hope  whisper'd,  "  Pundarik  will  come  again." 

No  longer  went  I  home.     From  that  time  forth, 
A  weary  virgin  widow,  I  abide 
In  yontfer  leafy  cottage,  handing  food 
To  wayworn  folk  who  haply  lost  their  way 
In  the  deep  wood,  and  paying  vows  to  Heaven 
In  hope  of  meeting  Pundarik  again  ! 
My  parents  now  are  weeping  in  the  town 
For  me  ; — I  was,  alas,  their  only  child  ; — 
How  can  I  meet  them  back,  a  widow'd  girl  ? 
Days,  months,  and  years  have  come  and  found 

their  way 
Into  the  gulf  of  the  Past  ;    I  do  not  know 
Where  I  shall  see  that  heavenly  face  again — 
On  this,  or  on  the  other,  shore  of  death  ? 

Lo,  ev'ry  full-moon  I  behold  that  orb, 
And  call  yon  skyey  voice  back  to  my  mind. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  me,  that  all  these  things 
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Are  offspring  of  my  brain  ;  that  I  shall  ne'er 
Find  what  I  long  for  ;  and  that  it  were  good 
For  me  to  cast  this  body — why  remain 
Confined  within  a  narrow  wither'd  shell, 
When  I  would  fainer  go  and  meet  with  him, 
For  whom  I'm  dying?  For  a  while  despair 
Deceives  my  mind  :  then,  with  a  firmer  beat, 
Within  mine  ear  and  bosom  rings  the  voice, 
"  Love  is  withheld  by  neither  Time  nor  Death." 

December,  1899 — January,  1900. 
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With  sun-bright  cheeks  and  dewy  eyes 
The  lovely  hermit  youth  replies, 
Unfolding  to  his  wistful  wife 
The  story  of  his  mystic  life, 
And  pausing  gently  now  and  then, 
Like  painter's  subtle  pencil,  when, 
To  run  his  eyes  o'er  colours  meet, 
He  leaves  undone  his  touches  sweet. 

In  yonder  woodland's  dark  delightful  heart, 
Amid  the  stir  and  whisper  of  the  palm, 
The  flutter  of  the  fern,  the  voice  of  vines, 
And  the  sweet  rustle  of  the  mango-bloom, 
A  glassy  sheet  of  water  lotus-lit, 
The  hallow'd  home  of  Lakshmi,  lies  the  lake 
Of  milk-bright  Kshirod.     Twenty  suns  have  roll'd 
Since,  on  a  gaudy  golden  morning-tide, 
The  sages  musing  on  the  holy  marge, 
The  fumes  of  holy  worship  steaming  high, 
Round-reek'd,  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake 
With  many  a  water-circle  rose  an  arm, 
White  as  a  lotus,  splendid,  wonderful, 
Holding  a  babe,  and  with  a  gentle  plash 
Laid  it  upon  the  new-blown  lotuses 
That  brighten'd  with  a  light  the)'  never  knew, 
Laid  it  and  vanish'd  :  so  the  story  came 
From  an  old  sage,  who  saw  it  with  his  eye. 
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The  little  babe — left  trembling  and  alone 
Upon  its  lotus-cradle  lightly  rock'd 
By  breath  of  Malay — drew  its  feet  and  arms, 
Its  slender  arms  and  tender-beaded  feet, 
On  to  its  breast,  and  missing  by  its  mouth 
The  nectar-fount  of  nature,  gave  a  cry 
Of  helpless  ailing.     But  the  holy  seers, 
Their  senses  centred  in  their  souls,  their  orbs 
In-turn'd  in  seeing  Him,  the  One  Unseen 
Who  passeth  thinking,  could  not  hear  the  cry. 

'Twas  Father  Svetaketu  who  alone, 
Soul-smitten  by  the  cry,  did  ope  his  eyes, 
His  eyes  that  burnt  with  penance  and  with  love 
Whereso  they  turn'd, — then  saw  the  little  babe 
Dust-pillow'd  on  the  lotus-cradle,  saw 
And  wish'd  to  rescue  it.     Then,  viewing  all 
By  inner  vision,  he  in  sorrow  spake  : 
"  Wherefore,  O  sordid  Indra  !  seekest  thou 
To  bar  my  penance  ?     Wherefore  fearest  me  ? 
I  seek  not  Amara  •  my  heart's  sole  goal 
Is  but  to  be  the  master  of  myself. 
Ha  !  thinkest  thou  thy  sending  here  a  babe 
Would  rouse  one  beam  of  pity  in  my  soul 
And  bar  my  penance  ? — O  'tis  never  barr'd 
By  rise  of  pity  !     Let  me  not  essay 
To  focus  in  myself  the  Self  Supreme 
Before  I  render  calm  mine  inner  core 
By  crowning  thought  with  deed  :  O  let  me  save 
Yon  helpless  waif,  the  work  of  Heaven's  own  hand." 
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So  saying,  with  a  light  and  merry  brow 
He  swam  athwart  the  water,  took  the  babe 
Into  one  arm,  and,  with  the  other  stirring 
The  crisping  ripples  of  the  yellow  lake, 
Set  foot  again  upon  the  sandy  marge. 
To  whom  returning  to  his  hallow'd  home 
His  fellow-sages  said  :     "  Whence  hast  thou  brought 
That  pretty  pearl,  that  little  castaway 
Of  someone  ?  whence,  O  Svetaketu,  whence? — 
Was  it  not  thou  who  in  thy  stoic  pride 
Wouldst  wed  no  woman  ? — Now,  O  now,  we  find, 
Around  thine  arid  penance-blasted  heart, 
Affection  twining  slow  her  gentle  leaves  ! 
Some  other's  gem,  good  hermit,  thou  hast  brought 
To  make  thine  own  :  say  where  the  babe  was  found." 

The  sage  made  answer  :     "  This  etherial  babe — 
How  like  a  lotus  in  its  shape  and  hue  ! — 
Was  laid  upon  the  new-blown  lotuses 
In  Kshirod's  mirror-heart  :  its  plaintive  cry 
Awoke  my  pity,  and  by  pity  stung 
I  swam  athwart  the  water,  took  the  babe 
Into  one  arm,  and,  with  the  other  stirring 
The  crisping  ripples  of  the  yellow  lake, 
Strove  towards  the  marge,  when  something 

heavenly-sweet 
Fell  soft  upon  mine  ear  :   which  soon  became 
A  low  half-whisper,  then  a  gentle  buzz, 
And  last  a  strain  divided  into  tunes, 
And  there  was  music  in  it,  music  sweet ! 
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The  softest  whisper  of  a  bashful  bride 

Setting  her  first-born  on  her  lover's  lap, 

Is  harsh  and  jarring  to  the  silken  strain 

Which  there  I  hearken'd  :    'Take  O  take  the  babe, 

My  pretty  pearl,  and  thine  own  tender  pledge.' 

I  lookt  around  !     O  nothing  did  I  see 

Save  yonder  glassy  liquid   welkin- dight, 

The  lotus-bunches,  and  the  lake-side  groves  ! 

Then,  once  again  on  land,  1  lookt  about, 

And  found  an  aged  sage  upon  the  marge. 

'Didst  thou,'  quoth  I,  'O  hermit,  list  a  voice 

Flowing  like  flow  of  nectar,  in  the  sky 

Or  on  the  marge  of  this  celestial  lake  ?' 

'No  voice  I  listed,'  quoth  the  aged  sage, 

'But  saw  a  mystic  sight.     Thou  swimming  there, 

Dank-dress'd,  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake 

With  many  a  water-circle  rose  an  arm, 

White  as  a  lotus,  splendid,  wonderful, 

Shaking  the  palm,  and  with  a  gentle  plash 

Molesting  all  the  new-blown  lotuses, 

Dipt  down  below  the  surface  sunlight-flush'd.' 

O  sages,  what  a  mystic  thing  was  this  !" 

Deep-wrapt  in  awe,  the  hoary-headed  sires, 
Coming  a  little  forward,  blest  the  babe. 
"  This  boy,"  they  added,  "  is  no  common  boy, 
Within  whose  veins  the  blood  of  Lakshmi  flows. 
Thy  virtue  and  thy  luck  have  made  him  thine." 

The  boy  did  wax  in  beauty  day  by  day, 
In  beauty  and  in  stature,  like  the  moon 
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Of  the  white  fortnight  :  being  lotus-born, 

He  won  the  happy  name  of  Pundarik. 

O  Time,  thou  beauty's  thief  ! — how  changed  am  I 

From  that  sweet  Pundarik,  if  I  be  he  ! 

"The  beam  of  Joy  serene,  the  stream  of  Love, 
Have  flow'd  at  once,"  the  hoary  sires  would  say, 
Nor  ever  would  they  tire  of  saying  so, 
"  Within  these  woodlands  :  blessed  Svetaketu  ! — 
Whose  hand  hath  rear'd,  in  this  lone  dreary  spot, 
A  springing  sprout,  so  buxom  and  so  bright." 

"  Such  bloom,  such  beauty,"  would  my  father  say, 
"  Shines  rather  in  a  woman  :  for  a  man 
Should  be  both  fine  and  hardy — twin  in  him 
A  tone  of  thunder  with  a  levin-glow. 
This  boy  is  such  a  slender  tender  thing, 
A  misty  shape  of  moonbeam  and  of  flower 
Which  fadeth  in  a  wink  :  O  whenso  I 
His  gleaming  face  behold,  I  quail  with  fear 
Lest  a  light  touch  would  make  him  swoon  away  !" 
"  Not  so,  good  sage,"  the  hermits  would  reply  ; 
"  This  boy,  thou  knowest,  was  by  Lakshmi  borne, 
And  thou,  a  sage,  his  father  :  there  will  be 
A  mingling  of  the  hardy  and  the  fine, 
The  sombre  and  the  sweet,  thunder  and  flower." 

Yet  shades  of  grief  would  linger  in  his  face, 
My  dear,  dear  father,  in  his  wrinkled  face, 
And  tears  would  stain  his  eyes  :  for  he  could  see, 
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Tho'  blinded  by  the  flash  of  grateful  words, 
Thro'  the  dim  future — a  far-seeing  sage  ! 

How  shall  I  tell  thee  how  my  days  were  spent  ? — 
Those  happy  days  remember'd  howso  faint 
Bring  dews  unto  mine  eyes  :  that  sun-bright  face 
Of  father's,  and  that  kindly  tone  of  his, 
Who  can  recall,  my  dearest,  with  dry  orbs  ? 
If  one  by  penance  might  again  become 
A  little  babe,  I  would  as  lief  endure 
That  happy  hardship,  so  I  might  return 
Unto  my  father's  loving  knee  again  ! 

My  father  wise,  who  in  his  prime  had  been 
A  keen-eyed  worker  in  the  mines  of  lore, 
In  season  due  did  ope  his  stock  to  me. 
Daily  I  conn'd  some  golden  hymns  by  heart, 
And  daily  chanted  them  before  the  seers  ; 
Who  oft,  enchanted  with  my  chant,  would  cry 
"Child  of  the  goddesses  of  luck  and  lore  !" 
So  flew  the  foremost  chapter  of  my  life. 

When  I  had  master'd  all  the  Vedas  four, 
My  father  to  me  spake  :    "With  ev'ry  care 
I've  taught  thee  holy  lore  :   my  labour,  look, 
Thy  quickness  hath  rewarded  :  but,  my  boy, 
'Tis  not  so  hard  to  con  the  Sacred  Writ 
As  to  reflect  the  wisdom  mirror'd  there 
On  life's  secluded  way.      Now  thou  hast  learnt 
All  holy  lore,  be  thine  to  follow  up 
The  knowledge  with  the  deed,  be  thine  to  try 
Heart,  head  and  soul  till  thou  hast  track'd  the  truth." 
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My  days  of  school-life  over,  all  at  once — 
I  wot  not  whence — there  glode  a  shade  of  grief 
Upon  my  soul.     The  hermitage,  in  sooth, 
Was  charming  :  Kshirod's  sandy-golden  marge — 
What  could  be  brighter  ?  or  the  bulbul's  lay — 
What  could  be  blither  ?  or  the  vakul-scent — 
What  could  be  sweeter  ?     Yet  the  hermitage 
Could  soothe  my  soul  no  longer  :  dull  I  felt, 
Dreary  my  days  became,  and  drearier 
The  listless  task  of  being  all  alone. 

Penance  and  holy  rites  I  wrought  sometimes, 
Sometimes  I  wander'd  slow  from  wood  to  wood 
With  a  dry  aimless  mind.     The  whole  brave  world 
Before  me  floated  like  a  fairyland 
Of  light  unseen.     My  bosom,  like  a  brook, 
Weary  of  drinking  summer's  muddy  draught 
And  restless  with  the  swollen  tide  in  her, 
Passing  the  hermitage's  narrow  bourn, 
Would  often  hie  in  quest  of  something  new. 
I  mark'd  not  then,  what  now  I  see  so  clear, 
That,  like  a  comrade  true,  my  father's  eye 
Follow'd  my  heel. 

One  day  my  father  brought 
A  lovely  hermit  youth  of  fiery  form, 
With  locks  of  matted  hair,  in  tree-bark  clad, 
Stark-sinew'd,  chestnut-cheek'd  :  his  eye  bespoke 
A  rare,  rare  store  of  wit,  his  wary  step 
A  manly  shyness,  and  his  forehead  high 
The  quickening  of  a  talent  yet  unborn. 
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His  pencill'd  brows  were  wedded  ;  on  his  nose 

A  sandal-print  ;  and  never  cherry-tree 

Bore  berries  half  so  ruddy  as  his  lips  ; 

Nor  were  the  lotus-trinkets  on  his  ears 

So  pure,  so  lovely  as  the  eyes  in  front. 

"  Son  of  my  friend — he's  Kapinjal  by  name, 

Truthful  and  meek  :  friend  of  my  son  be  he," 

My  father  to  me  spake.     From  that  time  forth 

The  sun  rose  thro'  my  gloom,  and  lo  !  his  beams, 

Celestial -white,  enliven'd  all  my  life. 

One  golden  morn,  the  threshold  of  the  sun 
Smiling  with  fairy  slips  of  rosy  cloud, 
The  calm  and  balmy  breath  of  dawning  day 
Falling  upon  the  whispering  mango-leaves, 
My  comrade  at  my  side,  in  merry  sport 
To  Nandan's  bower  I  went.     I  lookt  around  ! 
The  Lord  of  Nandan,  with  a  graceful  bow, 
Held  forth  a  lovely  parijat  to  me. 
I  would  not  take  the  flower  •  my  comrade  cried, 
"  What  harm  is  there,  my  friend  ? — O  take  the  gift." 
The  gift  not  taken  yet,  lo  !  Kapinjal 
Accepted  it,  and  put  it  on  mine  ear. 

The  bloom  of  Nandan  is  so  sweet-serene 
That  it  is  like — O  what  can  it  be  like  ? 
What  ever  can  be  like  it  ?  Sweetest  maid, 
Its  touch  immortal  renders  mortal  heart 
All  senseless,  tho'  the  senses  be  not  lost, 
All  dreamy,  tho'  the  soul  be  yet  awake  ! 
Never  before,  my  love,  and  never  since, 
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I  lighted  on  what  on  that  morn  I  did  : 
Whereso  I  turn'd,  there  youth  and  grace  appear'd, 
Both  blooming  side  by  side  ;  the  ruddy  orb, 
The  planet  underfoot,  the  hills,  the  holts, 
Seem'd  young  and  graceful. 

Then,  on  Achchhod's  marge, 
All  blent  within  a  single  form  I  found 
Youth,  grace  and  holiness — a  picture  pure 
Beyond  the  flight  of  fancy  !     Next  I  saw 
Those  orbs  slow-lingering  on  the  parijat 
Upon  mine  ear  ;  so  offer'd  it  to  thee. 
Last,  sight  exchanged,  our  heart-strings  were 

exchanged 
Between  us  :   I  had  now  thy  moonlight-belt, 
And  thou  mine  argent  bead-row  :   we  were  wed  : 
I  to  my  bower  return'd,  and  thou  to  thine. 

When  thou  didst  part,  thou  tookest  home  with  thee 
The  light  of  all  the  world  :  on  me  there  came 
Blind  folds  of  gloom,  and  piles  of  care  and  grief, 
Heart-eating  grief  and  bitter-biting  care. 
Then  I  forgot  myself :  my  comrade  true. 
By  sharp  rebukes  sometimes,  sometimes  by  mild, 
Now  by  the  aid  of  goodly  saws,  and  now 
By  winged  words  hard-hitting,  fain  would  strive 
To  bend  awry^ — bend  if  he  could  at  all — 
The  current  of  my  heart.     Aye  would  he  say 
What  was  the  soul  of  virtue,  what  was  vice, 
What  made  a  pure,  and  what  a  muddy  love, 
In  what  attachment  was,  wisdom  in  what, 
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In  what  illusion  :  thro'  mine  ear  they  pour'd, 
Those  words  of  wisdom,  only  thro'  mine  ear  : 
My  brain  they  thridded  not — they  were  to  me 
Like  rattling  phrases  of  a  tongue  unknown 
That  fade  upon  the  ear.     I  only  felt 
That  no  one  saw  the  pain  that  I  was  in, 
The  woe  that  wrung  me,  and  the  would-be  bliss 
Whose  shadow  sweet  was  ever  on  my  heart  ! 

"  What  bliss  is  there,  sweet  friend,  in  such  a  life — 
Prythee,  what  bliss  etherial  ?     Can  it  be 
That  these  our  feelings  bring  forth  only  ill  ? 
Never,  oh  never  :  not  a  thing  in  us 
But  hath  some  use.    What  then  of  Love,  sweet  Love, 
That  binder  of  two  bosoms  in  one  bond, 
That  best  of  bloom  the  human  soul  can  bear  ? 
If  this  be  not  the  way  to  heaven,  friend, 
I  seek  not  heaven  ;  if  a  binding  this, 
I  seek  not  freedom  ;  if  a  poison  this, 
I  seek  not  nectar,  no,  not  even  life —  " 
Quoth  I  to  Kapinjal.     Then  he  to  me  : 
"  I  wot  not,  comrade,  which  is  holier — 
Householder's  life  or  Spirit-student's  life  ; 
I  wot  not  what  is  Love  :   if  'tis  the  stair 
For  death  or  better  life,  I  cannot  tell  ; — 
But,  are  not  Spirit-seeker  Sukadev 
And  Father  Svetaketu  holy  men 
Quick  with  a  twofold  life  ?"     "Thy  words,"  quoth  I, 
"  Thy  words  o'erfiow  with  wisdom  :  yet  one  thing 
Thou  passest  by  :  not  ev'ry  man  can  fare 
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In  ev'ry  line  of  life  :  O  Kapinjal, 

Householders  even  can  be  godly  men." 

"  Art   thou    so    eager,    comrade  ?"     "  Leave    off 

words 
Behold  my  face,  behold  my  heart  within — 
My  heart  is  restless,  bid  it  be  at  rest." 

How  days  flew  by,  how  many  days  flew  by, 
I  cannot  tell.     One  even,  Kapinjal 
Burst  in  upon  my  visions  with  a  smile  : 
"  Half  of  my  life,  sweet  comrade  !    father  knows 
The  ailing  of  thy  heart  :  his  bidding  is — 
'  For  seven  moons,  my  boy,  and  seven  days, 
And  seven  moments,  never  go  beyond 
This  holy  hermitage's  narrow  bourn  : 
For,  if  thou  goest,  death  is  on  thee,  death  ! 
A  thousand  blessings  let  me  leave  behind, 
For  I  am  going  to  a  far-off  realm 
At  duty's  iron  call  :  look,  by  the  time 
This  moon  hath  gone  her  round,  I  too  return. 
Meanwhile,  on  with  thy  work,  naught  irking  thee  : 
Glean  from  the  sands  upon  thy  bosom's  brink 
Refined  bits  of  gold,  if  thou  dost  choose 
A  necklace  neat  upon  her  neck  to  set, 
Whom  thou  hast  made  thy  chosen,  O  my  child  ?  ' ' 
"  My  father's  hest,"  I  answer'd,  "  1  would  keep  :" 
Then  quoth  within  me  :  "Seven  moments — days  — 
Too  long  !    too  long  ! — how  shall  I  hold  in  me 
This  dreary  weary  soul  for  seven  moons, 
And  seven  days,  and  seven  moments'  while  ?" 
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Then  past  some  days,  some  restless  sunless  days, 
Whereof  each  moment  and  each  mite  I  told. 

One  silver  sheeny  night,  the  full-faced  moon 
All  reigning  in  her  azure  star-strown  court, 
The  quarters  ten  with  one  bright  laugh  agleam, 
All  earth  was  overflooded,  and  my  heart  ! 
A  moonbeam-drouthy  chakor,  up  I  soar'd 
Moonward  with  eye  on  moon,  while  Kapinjal 
Was  all  too  drown'd  amid  his  twilight-rites. 
At  least  afoot  1  would  not  go  beyond 
The  holy  hermitage's  narrow  bourn  : 
So  sigh'd  in  me:  "Soul-winged,  could  I  see 
The  sandy  marge  of  Achchhod  dinted  deep 
By  Mahasveta's  footfall,  from  above 
The  topmost  hermitage  !  and  could  I  view 
The  holy  Hemakut,  wherein  abides 
Sweet  Mahasveta,  moonbeam  of  my  life  !" 

Hast  thou,  on  wings  betwixt  the  earth  and  moon, 
The  glory  of  the  moon  and  earth  beheld  ? — 
Nothing  so  weird,  so  winsome  !  Lo,  the  sea 
Swelling  with  billows  as  with  love  bedew'd  ! 
The  moon  was  sending  forth  her  thousand  looks 
As  tho'  to  beck  him,  and  the  restless  sea 
Was  up  to  greet  her  with  his  thousand  arms  ! 
Deep-dug  within  the  earth,  by  beaches  bound, 
Foam-finger'd  Varun  could  not  reach  the  moon  ; 
The  moon,  too,  in  the  welkin  firmly  fixt, 
Could  never  touch  the  deep  :  thus  sunder'd,  lo  ! 
The  twain  illumed  each  other,  fain  to  see 
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Each  other's  elfin  likeness  in  their  own  ! 

Thou  wast  the  moon,  O  moon-faced,  and  myself 

The  helpless  ocean  :  with  a  longing  look, 

Unmindful  of  my  father's  kindly  hest, 

I  rush'd  beyond  the  holy  hermitage 

To  Achchhod's  sandy  marge,  where  lay  my  heart  ! 

What  fallen  comet  flies  with  such  a  speed 

To  fling  itself  into  the  solar  pyre  ? 

There  I  alighted,  where  thy  tresses  wet 
Had  dangled  loosely  in  the  breath  of  morn, 
And  where  fair  Spring  with  all  too  bounteous  hand 
Had  shower'd  all  his  wealth  of  mellow  flowers 
On  thy  pure  brows  and  on  thy  shoulders  pure, 
When  first  we  faced  each  other,  and  when  first 
Thine  eyes  were  placed  upon  my  parijat. 
A  moment's  while  I  linger'd  by  the  bloom 
That  lit  the  marge  of  Achchhod  :  there  I  saw 
The  myriad  moons  all  flitting  o'er  the  lake 
With  flickering  light,  but  thee  I  saw  not  there  !  — 
O  gloomy  was  the  lake,  and  dark  the  grove, 
Dark  all  the  grove,  and  gloomy  all  the  lake, 
Without  one  nymph  whose  beam  could  flatter  all  ! 

Alas  for  that  blind  vision,  that  deer-drouth 
Which  brought  me  thither  J    Death  a  sudden  shaft 
Shot,  heartless  hunter  :  'neath  a  palm  I  sank  : 
Anon  the  web  of  all  my  frame  ran  loose  ! 
The  wailful  tone  of  comrade  Kapinjal, 
His  tepid  touch  upon  my  limbs  all-frore, 
His  tear  down-dropping  on  my  bloodless  brow, 
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His  flutter,  his  restless  raving,  booted  naught  ! 

"  O  Pundarik,  why  hither  didst  thou  come  ? 

Why  hither,  comrade?"  "  Lantern-led  by  Hope, 

Unmindful  of  my  father's  kindly  hest, 

I  rush'd  beyond  the  holy  hermitage 

To  Achchhod's  sandy  marge  :  before  I  die, 

Wilt  thou,  my  comrade,  show  me  once  her  face?" 

Then  came  a  cloud  that  shadow'd  all  my  soul  : 
How  sweetly  did  I  ope  my  ravish'd  eyes 
'Mid  light  etern  !  how  swiftly  had  I  past 
Hence  to  hereafter  thro'  the  sunless  gate  ! 
When  lo  !  a  form  etherial,  lotus-white, 
Y-clept  in  upper  regions  Pundarik, 
All  sheeny  with  the  shining  moonlight-cest, 
Thy  priceless  gift,  upbore  me  to  the  skies, 
And  drew  from  me  the  heavenly  drop  in  me 
Without  my  knowing,  till  the  hive  all  o'er 
Slipt  into  softness  and  in  light  was  lost  ! 

No  more  I  dwelt,  the  darling  of  a  sage, 
'Mid  sages  :  ev'ry  morn  and  eventide, 
When  ev'ry  life  was  at  its  liveliest, 
With  Indra,  in  his  flower-impurpled  bower 
Of  Nandan  by  the  sweet  Mandakini, 
I  past  my  time  :  things  shrouded  heretofore 
In  seven  folds  of  winding  from  my  view, 
Wax'd  clear  and  clearer :  shadows  of  the  past 
From  time  to  time  athwart  my  clouded  brain 
Flash'd,  but  to  take  on  wings  :  the  more  I  strove 
To  string  their  feet,  the  more  they  flitted  away  ! 
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A  land  of  wonders! — 'tis  beyond  all  speech 
To  speak  of  all  the  glories  of  that  land  ! 
The  brightest  bard,  whose  all-surveying  eye 
Can  glide  thro'  realms  it  never  saw  before, 
Dive  thro'  the  gloomy  mysteries  of  the  deep, 
Fly  over  cloud-capt  mountains,  soar  above 
The  farthest  solar  world,  and  mix  its  fire 
With  fire  of  stars  unborn,  will  haply  fail 
To  tell  thee  of  yon  light  serene,  yon  bloom 
Celestial-purple,  and  yon  ample  air  ! 

A  land  of  wonders  ! — whence  mine  eye  beheld 
This  dark  delightful  border  of  the  wood, 
This  sandy  marge  ot   Achchhod  dinted  deep 
By  thine  own  footfall,  and  yon  mango-boughs 
By  showy-shooted  creepers  all  entwined  ! 
The  gentle  gestures  of  the  sun-lit  waves, 
The  breath  of  Malay  redolent  of  spring, 
The  mellow  cry  of  swans,  the  moan  bereaved 
Of  chakravaks,  the  chatak's  lonesome  lay, 
Brought  back  to  me  my  past  :  O  then  I  flew 
From  wold  to  wold,  seeking  the  lost  unknown  ! 

One  day,  my  dear,  across  a  cot  I  came, 
Where  like  a  shadow  lay  thy  lissome  form, 
All  wither'd,  wan,  yet  showing  on  the  face 
A  fadeless  glory  kindled  from  within. 
"Now  hast  thou  found,"  my  spirit  to  me  spake, 
"The  gem  that's  not  to  seek,  but  to  be  sought !" 
Thou  couldst  not  know  me  ;  for  my  rough  raw  heart 
Had  not  yet  left  its  dross,  not  yet  refined 
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By  Separation's  purifying  fire 
Or  Love's  sweet  dew  ! 

That  night — that  dreadsome 

night, 
The  silver  orb  of  heaven  murmuring 
To  waste  on  me  one  look,  the    forest-lords 
All  standing  still  and  breathless  'neath  a  sky 
That  would  not  smile  on  me,  the  quarters  ten 
All  wakeful  like  so  many  witnesses 
Array'd  arow,  I  heard  thee  shouting — thee 
In  widow's  weeds,  hand,  heart  and  head  afire  : 
"Unkind,  untrue,  unthankful  !   mellow-mouth'd, 
But  hollow-hearted  !  pouring  parrot-like 
Sweet  words  of  love  !  why  human  wast  thou  born  ? 
Be  thou  my  judge,  O  King  of  Heaven  upright, 
Who  knowest  all  :  lo,  from  the  very  day 
I  set  on  Fundarik  mine  eye  and  heart, 
His  have  I  been  !     O  by  the  chaste  one's  word 
Let  this  ingrate  inhuman  creature  fall  !" 
No  more  I  heard  thee  :  riven  to  the  root 
By  forky  flashes  of  thine  eloquence, 
I  kiss'd  the  ground,  a  lightning-blighted  tree  ! 

Then  off  I  went  in  anger  :  anger-stirr'd, 
My  soul  began  to  gather  deeper  moss. 
At  last,  my  love,  for  so  hath  heaven  will'd, 
A  hermit  youth,  clept  Harit,  on  me  shed 
One  ray  of  hope  :  then  came  an  aged  sage, 
Who  woke  in  me  repentance  ;  and  I  felt 
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Whence  I  had  fallen  whither  ;  and  my  heart 
Rang  unto  thine  again.     Thus  render'd  whole, 
Again  my  soul  a  home  of  pleasance  found 
Within  the  frame  of  thine  own  Pundarik, 
All  sheeny  with  the  shining  moonlight-cest, 
Thy  priceless  dower,  and  token  of  thy  love — 

Thy  love,  withheld  by  neither  Time  nor  Death. 

February — March,  /poo. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  VALMIKI. 

BOOK  I. — Song  of  the  RibJius. 

The  rains  are  over  now  ;  the  brooding  clouds, 
That  capt  the  huge  high-shoulder'd  Himalay, 
Are  to  be  seen  no  longer;  Autumn  fair 
Hath  brought  along  with  him  a  sky  serene, 
A  lovely-liquid  sunshine,  and  an  earth 
Ablaze  with  gaudy  herbage  and  alive 
With  mellow  lays  of  half-awaken'd  birds. 
Dark-blue  is  all  the  heaven  overhead, 
And  dark-green  all  the  valley  underneath  ; 
But  at  the  far-offline,  where  either  runs 
To  die  into  the  other,  lo  !  it  seems 
As  tho'  some  limner  deft,  upon  one  frame 
Setting  two  pictures  gaudy-gay,  hath  left 
Room  for  the  eye. 

In  that  sweet  autumn-time  — 
When  Nature  in  the  prime  and  spring  of  life 
Puts  on  her  brightest  robe,  when  the  tall  peaks 
Are  vext  no  longer  by  a  weeping  sky, 
When  fir  and  yew  and  willow,  elm  and  oak 
Look  gay  and  grand — in  that  sweet  autumn-time, 
'Tis  sweet  to  view  from  heights  of  Himalay 
The  laughing  plains  of  myriad-acred  Ind 
Unroll'd  before  thee  like  a  mist  of  green 
And  dotted  o'er  with  bloom  ;  'tis  sweet  to  view 
The  long  long  chain  of  knolls  that  tower  aloft 
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Peak  upon  peak,  and  far-off  bergs  of  ice 

With  hues  of  heaven  so  damask'd  as  to  seem 

But  fragments  torn  thereout.     On  ev'ry  side 

The  dark-vvomb'd  caves  in  fury  sputter  forth 

Their  milkvvhite  progeny  of  seething  foam. 

Here,  under  glimpses  of  the  peering  sun, 

The  fount  looks  rainbovv-colour'd  ;  there,  beneath 

The  dusky  shadow  of  a  beetling  crag, 

It  murmurs,  hearken'd  by  no  mortal  ear  ; 

And,  at  the  spots  where  infant  rivers  show, 

Huge  heaps  of  wilding  shrubbery  interlaced 

Form  many  a  thicket.     Here  the  crag  is  steep  ; 

And  deep  the  hollow  there,  whose  bottom  low 

Cannot  be  seen,  or,  if  'tis  seen  at  all, 

There  shows  a  rill  no  broader  than  a  lane 

Leaping  from  crag  to  crag,  from  stone  to  stone, 

And  dancing  madly  onward.     Here  and  there 

A  thick  rock-rooted  oak,  that  laugh'd  to  scorn 

The  axe  of  Time,  lives  on,  enjoying  yet 

The  vine's  embraces.     Now  and  then  a  gust 

Brings  from  afar  the  soul-astounding  din 

Of  cataracts,  and  the  heavy  angry  dash 

Of  torrents  ;  while,  from  time  to  time,  there  comes 

A  roar  as  of  a  moving  thunder-clap, 

Whene'er  by  chance  some  mass  of  rock  or  snow 

Shoots  down  the  precipices. 

Thus  remains 
The  mighty  Himalaya  in  the  North  ; 
For  ages  and  for  ages  standing  thus, 
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Thus  holding  on  his  brows  eternal  frost, 
Thus  sputtering  thro'  his  mouths  eternal  foam, 
Thus  feeding  countless  rivers  :  so  divine, 
So  dread  his  mien  thro'  all  eternity. 

Here  on  this  mountain — ages,  ages  ago — 
The  new  moon  of  a  sable  autumn  night 
Wore  such  a  beauty  pure  as  far  outvied 
The  grandeur  of  a  full.     The  sapphire  sky 
Was  studded  o'er  with  bits  of  diamond  : 
Blue,  deep-blue,  dark-blue,  till  all  black  it  seem'd, 
The  vault  of  heaven  glimmer'd,  cleft  in  twain 
By  that  long  lucid  vista  which  is  paved 
With  stars  innumerable,  mystic  stars 
That  bicker  into  shades  of  red  and  white. 
The  sky  thus  cleft  in  twain,  from  out  its  heart 
There  came  a  host  of  Ribhus,  glory-girt, 
And  lighting  all  the  heavens  with  the  light 
Of  never-fading  bodies  ;  while  the  stars 
Stood  staring  like  so  many  painted  stars 
Upon  a  painted  sky.     The  Ribhus  all, 
Before  the  eye  could  feel  them  moving,  past 
Thro'  leagues  of  ether,  flying,  and  in  a  flock 
Alighted  on  the  cliffs  of  Himalay. 
Where,  perch'd  upon  the  eagle-heights,  they  sang 
A  sweet  soul-stirring  song  of  olden  time, 
That  rang  from  cliff  to  cliff,  from  peak  to  peak, 
From  summit  unto  summit,  till  it  shook 
Layer  upon  layer  of  deepening  ether,  pierced 
The  cloven  doorways  of  the  blue,  and  spread, 
And  died  away  among  the  tingling  stars. 
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That  song  moved  all  the  world.     The  earth, 

the  sky 
Stood  silent  ;  the  stars  blink'cl  ;  the  silver  path 
Remain'd  divided  as  it  was  in  twain  ; 
The  mountains  were  astounded  ;  and  the  vale 
Grew  quiet,  motionless,  steep'd  as  it  were 
In  utter  drowse  of  death.     So  sweet  the  tune, 
It  melted  ev'ry  listener,  heaven -born 
Or  human  ;  raised  a  deeper-echoing  ring 
In  ev'ry  heart  that  was  not  made  of  rock  ; 
And  whisper'd  golden  hopes  for  ev'ry  soul 
That  felt  the  weight  of  sin.     'Twas  wondrous  sweet, 
For  "Brethren,  brethren"  was  the  burden  of  it  ; — 
And  just  as,  in  our  brightest  hours  of  joy, 
A  something  dreamful,  blissful,  nectar-like, 
Half-loud  half-low  like  far-off  note,  so  sweet 
We  know  not  what,  creeps  slow  within  the  ear 
And  vibrates  there  awhile  ;  so  did  the  song 
In  mellow-tremulous  accents  throb  and  thrill 
Within  the  ear  of  ev'ry  soul  alive. 

But  who,  of  those  that  listen'd  to  the  strain, 
Could  grasp  its  inner  meaning  ?     Only  three, 
Three  men  could  see  it  :  three  illustrious  men, 
Who  are  the  golden  peaks  of  ancient  lnd, 
And  whom  the  Indians  cherish  to  this  day. 
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Book  II. — Hearts  of  the  Listeners. 

The  first  was  Sage  Vasishtha  :  he  who  taught 
His  sixty  thousand  pupils  holy  lore. 
The  serried  crescent  of  his  academe 
Was  quick  with  late-night  readers,  when  the  sound 
Of  that  sweet  music  moved  him  :   up  he  rose, 
And,  in  the  twinkling  of  his  beamy  lash, 
His  matted  hair  all  flaming  in  the  sky, 
His  raiment  white  as  in  a  picture  put, 
He  reach'd  a  mountain-summit,  there  began 
To  listen  to  the  music  with  all  heed. 

The  next  was  Visvamitra,  mighty  king, 
Mighty  world-victor,  who  had  pitch'd  his  camp 
At  Himalaya's  foot.     Hard  by  the  tents, 
Rolling  a  shallow  mass  of  purple  gold, 
There  flow'd  a  brook  with  speed  incredible. 
Here  by  its  rim  the  scourge  of  all  the  world, 
Enclosed  within  a  ring  of  ministers, 
Was  shaking  his  scheming  head,  when  all  the  sky 
Wras  fill'd  with  brightness  and  the  song  was  heard. 
The  soldiers  were  astonish'd,  and  they  stood 
Like  stones  among  the  stones.    The  monarch  heard, 
And,  with  one  stride  extending  paces  three, 
Lit  on  the  topmost  shoulder  of  a  mound, 
And  lean'd  his  ear  unto  the  magic  song. 
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The  third  one  was  the  robber  Ratnakar. 
Begirt  with  thirty  bandits,  he  had  climb'd 
A  mountain-turret  high,  and  was  in  act 
Of  plunder  on  a  roof,  when  all  at  once 
The  light  of  heaven  dazed  him,  and  the  song 
Amazed  and  moved  his  heartless  followers. 
He  that  was  mounting  could  no  longer  mount, 
He  that  was  running  could  no  longer  run, 
And  he  that  whirl'd  his  weapon  round  and  round 
Could  flourish  it  no  more.     The  light  and  song 
Fell  full  upon  the  soul  of  Ratnakar, 
And  brought  him  to  a  peak  of  Himalay. 

Fill'd  full  of  joy  to  see  their  mother-soil, 
Their  mother-soil  one  shining  part  of  heaven, 
The  Ribhus  chanted  in  a  glowing  voice 
The  tuneful  "Brethren,  brethren,  we  are  one." 
The  sage,  the  king,  the  robber,  all  of  them 
Remain'd  agape,  for  still  they  seem'd  to  hear 
The  mellow  "Brethren,  brethren,  we  are  one." 
Then  round  from  all  the  quarters  came  the  voice 
In  echo,  "Brethren,  brethren,  we  are  one." 
The  whole  world  rang  in  sharp  and  trilling  sound 
Again  with  "Brethren,  brethren,  we  are  one." 
The  very  hearts  of  all  the  listeners  three 
Rang  out  with  "Brethren,  brethren,  we  are  one." 

While  all  the  three  were  thus  beside  themselves, 
The  Ribhus,  leaving  dim  the  mountain-tops, 
Began  to  sail  on  slowly-sliding  wings 
To  whence  their  flight  had  been.     Up,  up  they  rose, 
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And  on  a  sudden  lo  !  the  sky  appear'd 
All  full  of  new-found  stars  ;  then  by  and  by 
The  stars  grew  dim  and  dimmer  as  they  soar'd  ; 
Till  all  at  once  the  vault  of  heaven  seem'd 
O'ershadow'd  by  a  patch  of  silver  cloud 
Like  loosely-lying  fleece  ;  and  lo  !  at  last 
They  melted  back  into  the  milky  way. 
So  swiftly,  that  to  mortal  eyes  it  seem'd 
As  if  the  boundless  sea  of  vitriol 
Had  suck'd  the  Ribhus  down  into  his  depth. 
The  cloven  doorways  of  the  milky  way 
Now  closed  ;  and  all  the  splendid  silver  path, 
That  had  been  sunder'd,  soon  became  as  one. 
The  world  became  again  what  it  had  been  ; 
Again  that  stillness  reign'd  ;  the  stars  again 
Began  to  twinkle  ;  and  the  deep  deep  blue 
Was  seen  again  upon  the  dome  of  night. 
The  sage,  the  king,  the  robber,  all  of  them 
Remain'd  agape,  for  still  they  seem'd  to  hear 
The  tuneful  "  Brethren,  brethren,  we  are  one  ". 

Then  slowly,  sweetly,  imperceptibly 
Fair  Dawn,  the  white-robed  Daughter  of  the  Sky, 
With  just  a  single  star  upon  her  brow, 
Came  forward  smiling,  and  the  rosy  shafts 
Of  sunrise  gilt  the  peaks  of  Himalay. 
And  now  that  all  the  listeners  three  were  calm, 
A  current,  which  they  mark'd  not  all  this  while, 
Began  to  force  itself  with  double  force 
Upon  their  sleepy  bosoms  ;  and  anon 
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Thoughts  of  all  kinds,  in  deep  contending  flow, 
VVork'd  up  an  eddy  in  their  restless  hearts. 

The  sage  is  thinking  :  "  Oh,  the  might  of  mind  !- 
How  have  we  made  the  lore  of  all  the  world 
Our  own  sole  heritage,  and  what  a  trick 
Upon  the  brawling  warrior  have  we  play'd  ! 
Why,  in  the  self-same  manner,  may  we  not 
Yoke  other  weaker  castes  in  thraldom  sweet 
And  spread  a  universal  unity  ? 
'  Get  thy  task  done  ',  the  Sacred  Scriptures  say  : 
What  matters  how  ?  Again,  again,  there  rings 
That  note,  that  *  Brethren,  brethren  ',  in  mine  ear. 
Truth,  virtue,  honour — these  are  clever  tricks 
By  which  the  wise  impose  upon  the  fool ; 
All  these  are  false,  and  work  alone  is  true. 
To  bind  the  world  in  one  by  any  means 
Were  glorious  work,  that  were  its  own  reward. 
The  Church  the  State  shall  conquer  ;  yea,  I  ween, 
Prudence  shall  rule  the  priest,  the  priest  the  king, 
The  king  the  many-headed  mob  made  one 
By  wonder  of  our  Sciences'  weird  show. 
Help  me  my  sacred  lore,  I  '11  have  it  done." 

The  king  is  thinking  :  "  Those  were  Ribhus  all  ! 
O  what  a  splendour,  what  a  glorious  song, 
What  majesty  !  That  sweet  celestial  tune, 
That  *  Brethren,  brethren',  lingers  in  mine  ear. 
Lo  !   I  am  Visvamitra,  mighty  king  , 
The  very  utterance  of  whose  great  name 
Inspires  a  terror  in  the  hearts  of  men  ; 
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And  may  not  I  subdue  the  sea-girt  Earth, 

And  spread  one  realm  where  sunlight  never  fails, 

One  world,  one  dream  of  empire  all  divine, 

And — how  my  heart  rejoices  ! — one  sweet  dream, 

And  make  all  races  one  ?    Nay,  this  great  arm 

Will  scare  all  bondsmen  into  brotherhood." 

There  stands  the  robber  :  who  can  sing  or  paint 
The  damask'd  shades  of  passion  in  his  heart? 
He  sees  how  man)'  murders  he  hath  done, 
How  man)'  luckless  women  he  hath  made 
Widows,  how  many  children  he  hath    reaved 
Of  parents  in  their  bloom  !   Hath  he  not  heard 
Brahma  and  Siva  in  guise  of  mendicants 
Requiring  him  to  answer,  who  will  bear 
His  burthen-bag  of  sin  ?  Have  not  his  wife, 
His  parents,  and  his  children,  all  of  them 
Refused  him  that  relief?  And  from  the  eyes 
Of  him  so  thinking,  fell  a  gracious  pearl, 
More  precious,  in  the  even  eye  of  Heaven, 
Than  all  the  treasure  of  the  ocean-caves. 

O  who  can  tell  how  long  the  mighty  storm 
Which  rose  upon  their  mental  firmament 
By  yon  electric  action  of  the  song, 
Bestirr'd  and  moved  them  ?  But  when  peace  return'd 
To  steal  away  the  misty-mystic  veil 
Which  shrouded  from  their  eyes  the  face  of  things, 
They  found  all  Nature  other  :  on  the  sky 
There  were  no  stars,  no  planets  :  in  their  place 
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The  ruddy  features  of  the  infant  sun 
Could  but  be  seen  ;  no  galaxy  was  there, 
But  only  rainless  piles  of  golden  cloud 
Were  lying,  like  a  mountain,  peak  on  peak. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  VALMIKI. 
BOOK   III.—  The    Weird  Show. 

The  sage  was  coming  homeward,  when  he  saw 
The  stately-statured  monarch  stepping  down 
By  shelving  ledges  rough  with  juts  of  rock, 
And  spurning  with  the  toes  of  armed  feet 
The  pebbles  in  his  path.     On  either  hand 
The  broad-boled  mountain-trees  with  nodding  heads 
Gave  him  a  gay  salute,  and  strevv'd  his  robe 
With  spicy  shoots  and  many-tinted  bloom  ; 
And  songs  of  welcome  sweet  from  tuneful  throats 
Awoke  his  heart  to  pride.     To  whom  the  sage, 
Appearing  soft  and  slow,  in  thundering  words  : 
"  Sole  ruler  of  the  sea-girt  Earth  !     O  hero 
Magnanimous  !    not  seldom  do  I  hear 
Loud  murmurs  of  your  glory  ;  happy  am  I 
To  meet  your  majesty  unmet  before. 
Will  you  appease  a  mind  inquisitive 
By  touching  somewhat  on  your  victories  ?" 

The  loud  long  learned  accents  of  the  priest 
Had  hardly  sunk  within  the  mountain -caves 
Before  the  king  began  :    "  O  holy  seer, 
Four  means  there  are,  four  means  of  spreading 

sway — 
Gift,  friendship,  stirr'd-up  feud,  and  wrested  gold. 
Of  these  the  last  twain  are  the  best  for  victors, 
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And  those  have  I  embraced.     Lo,  I  have  made 
All  Anga,  Vanga,  and  Kalinga  mine  ; 
Mine,  too,  is  Aryavarta  :  yea,  my  priest, 
Thou  canst  not  name  a  region  which  my  might 
Hath  never  overrun,  unless  it  were 
The  hills  of  Himalaya  ;  where,  behold, 
I  am  encamp'd  at  present  with  my  men." 
To  whom  the  sage  :  "  It  pleases  me  to  hear 
This  tale  of  yours,    so  glorious  and  so  grand  ; 
True  king  you  are." 

Then,  rising,  both  began 
Their  journey  downward.     Long  they  had  not  come 
When,  thro'  the  meshes  of  the  mountain-copse, 
The  king  espied  the  banner  of  his  camp  ; 
And,  gazing  for  a  while  upon  the  sky, 
He  whisper'd  to  the  priest  :     "  Mine  honour'd  seer, 
The  day  is  now  far  spent,  and  I  should  wish 
Your  holiness  to  be  my  guest  to-day." 
The  sage  agreeing  thereunto,  the  king 
With  mighty  pleasure  took  him  to  his  camp, 
And  feasted  him,  and  show'd  him  all  the  wealth 
His  arm  had  won  from  tributaries  and  foes. 
Pleased  was  the  sage,  and  bade  the  king  farewell, 
Requesting  him  to  be  his  guest  in  turn. 

Next  day,  unto  the  sage's  hermitage 
The  royal  guest  repair'd.     His  ravish'd  eyes 
Oped  on  a  scene  where  hostile  fowl  and  brute 
Met  friendly,  passing  liquid  looks  of  love. 
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He  shrunk  ;  and  in  a  wink  the  scene  was  changed, 
Changed  thro'  and  thro'.     The  sacrificial  wood 
Remain'd  a  wood  no  more,  but  soon  became 
A  splendid  garth,  if  garth  it  might  be  call'd, 
That  blazed  with  bloom  of  ev'ry  shape  and  hue. 
The  soil  they  stood  on  shone,  or  seem'd  to  shine, 
With  carpet  green  of  matted  durva-grass. 
Before,   behind,  around,  the  scene  was  gay. 
The  monarch  lookt  upon  it  trancedly  ; 
And  when  his  eyelids  dropt  the  second  time 
The  vision  melted  off,  but  melted  off 
To  gather  once  more  in  another  shape. 
Anon  he  saw  a  brick-red  avenue 
With  trees  of  ev'ry  clime  on  ev'ry  side  : 
The  giant  palm  ;  the  coco  with  his  helt 
Of  dagger-sheaths  around  his  neck  rotund  ; 
The  prickly  date  ;  the  smooth-trunk  sago-tree 
With  full-fledged  arms  and  widely-waving  locks  ; 
All  these,  and  many  more.     Along  this  road 
The  sage  led  on  the  monarch,  till  they  found 
A  spicy  flower-tree  suburb.     Here  the  eye 
Of  Visvamitra  rested  on  the  bells 
Of  bak  blue-brested  ;  there  before  him  shone 
The  full-blown  Java  swinging  in  the  breeze  ; 
And  on  the  ground  the  sapphire-spangled  leaves 
Of  aparajita.     Onward,  and  on  ! 
The  golden  champak  with  its  aching  smell 
Burst  on  his  soul  ;  a  sweet  half-hillish  air 
Brought  to  his  ear  the  lisp  of  lemon-leaves 
And  jujube-twigs  blown  hoary  ;  then  he  saw 
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The  star-strown  weeds  of  youthful  jessamine, 

The  little  velvet  beads  of  baeli-buds, 

The  sheuli  white,  the  yellow  marigold, 

The  soft  and  swiftly-fading  kamini, 

The  ruby  simul  springing  from  the  sheath, 

And  other  blossoms — eye-enthralling  some, 

Some  honey-hearted.     Here  and  there  he  saw 

The  secret  sisterhood  of  forest-ferns, 

And,  high  on  trees  that  clomb  to  heavenward, 

Delicious  fruits  of  ev'ry  shape  and  hue 

That  slaked  the  summer  of  a  land  of  noon. 

A  long  long  way  they  wended,  ere  to  right 
Appear'd  a  causeway  broad  of  sandal-wood 
And  golden-rail'd  ;  which  lay  her  beauteous  length 
Athwart  the  bosom  of  a  lake,  bedeckt 
With  steps  of  marble  running  deep  adown 
Into  the  glassy  wave.     And  on  the  rails 
There  hung  a  hundred  perches,  fill'd  with  birds 
Of  rainbow  plume  and  nectar  throat,  that  danced 
Double,  on  bridge  and  in  the  lake  below. 
The  monarch  and  the  priest  now  went  apace 
Along  a  walk  of  gravel,  till  they  reached 
A  huge  high  palace-gate  :  and  here  was  writ 
Upon  the  lintel  made  of  solid  gold 
In  letters  golden  :  "  Welcome  to  the  King, 
The  light  of  Gadhi's  line?"     Then  came  a  court, 
Oblong  in  shape,  in  size  an  acre,  paved 
With  gems  of  ev'ry  kind.     On  marble  slabs 
The  wars  of  axe-arm'd  Rama  ;  hard  by  them, 
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On  tablets  huge  of  costly  sardonyx, 

To  the  last  sapling  all  the  royal  lines 

Lopt  twenty  times  and  one  ;  nor  were  not  there 

The  Brahman  bowman's  ruthless  rites  perform 'd 

With  blood  of  soldiers  slaughter'd  :  and  these  last 

Were  chased  in  bolder  letters  than  the  rest. 

Then  Visvamitra  :  "  Sir,  you  are  a  priest  ; 
How  came  you  by  such  treasure  ?"     "  From  a  cow, 
Nandini  clept,  I  milk  all  I  desire." 
"  Then  give  me,  Sir,  that  cow  ",  the  monarch  said. 
"O  I  have  taken  her  ",  the  sage  replied, 
"  From  Surabhi,  her  mother,  with  this  vow, — 
So  long  as  I  have  life  or  breath  in  me, 
I  will  not  give  her  away  to  anyone." 
"  You  need  not  give  her  away — I'll  snatch  her  off, 
I  will  ere  long  "  ;  and  with  these  words  he  made 
A  spring  upon  her,  like  a  lion  huge, 
That  shakes  his  shaggy  sinews,  as  he  falls 
Upon  a  hapless  heifer,  brought  by  thirst 
Close,  close  unto  the  fount  :  whereat  the  cow, 
With  a  sad  dewy  glimmer  in  her  eye, 
All  helpless,  lookt  unto  the  sage  for  help. 

The  hoary  sage  with  rapid  flow  of  tears 
Spoke  thus  in  few  :    "  Mother,  he's  king  and  guest — 
Save  thou  thyself."     These  sob-inwoven  words 
Were  yet  upon  him  glowing,  when  behold  ! 
Nandini  gave  a  bellow,  and  a  stream 
Of  soldiers  issued  from  her  nose  and  eyes 
In  torrents,  dropt  upon  the  solid  ground, 
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And  stood  up  in  due  order  ;  whereupon 

A  combat  rose  between  them  and  the  host 

Of  Visvamitra.     Weapons  past  ;  blood  fell  ; 

Earth  redden'd  ;  myriad  legions  man  by  man 

Lay  low  on  either  side.     "  Kill,  kill  the  cow, 

And  pull  her  here  in  pieces  ",  cried  at  last 

The  furious  king.     When  on  a  sudden  lo  ! 

The  cow  had  vanish'd,  and  the  goddess  stood 

Upon  the  upper  air.     From  lotus-cups 

Her  feet  shone  rosy-white  ;  a  foam-fresh  robe 

Was  wound  about  her  ;  in  her  hands  she  held 

A  pearly  lyre  ;  and  lo  !  her  sheeny  face, 

Plain  in  its  neatness,  glimmer'd  greenish-white 

Between  the  dank  dark  branches  of  the  vine. 

"  O  fool ! "  she  cried  ;  then  wore  a  secret  blush, 

A  blush  that  flamed  like  smooth-faced  ivory 

Stain'd  purple,  or  a  lily  peeping  thro' 

A  rose-bed  sweet :  "  Lo  !   I  am  Speech  Divine, 

The  Learning  of  the  Priest :  so  hope  thou  not 

To  snatch  me  hence."     The  melted  monarch  cast 

A  softer  look  upon  her  ;  whereupon 

Nandini,  turning  cow,  in  triumph  stood 

Beside  the  sage  again.     The  monarch  went 

To  woodward,  crying  out  of  heart  subdued, 

"  Fie,  warrior's  might !  the  priestly  might  is  might." 
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Book   IV. —  The  D ream-World. 

No  more  he  met  his  soldiers,  and  no  more 
He  sought  his  realm  :  alone  he  lived  in  woods 
Upon  a  scanty  fare  of  wither'd  leaves 
And  fallen  fruitage.     Lean  his  figure  grew, 
And  ever  leaner  ;  day  by  day  became 
A  faint  and  fainter  shadow  of  himself  : 
His  face  was  not  the  same,  his  sunken  eyes 
Were  eaveless,  all  his  frame  was  skin  and  bone, 
And  o'er  his  head  so  early  streak'd  with  white 
Spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter  came  and  went 
Year  after  year.     Yet  never  would  he  rest 
From  penance.     In  that  semi-human  state 
He  oft  would  see  grand  visions  ;  ofter  build 
Sweet  creatures  of  his  fancy,  that  would  glow 
And  die  away  and  bicker  up  anew. 

Day  after  day  such  dreams  ;  and  lo  !  one  day, 
His  thoughts  in  full  possession  of  his  soul, 
He  saw  a  band  of  women,  if  it  were 
Women,  and  not  a  band  of  wing-cropt  elves, 
As  told  in  legends,  or  as  haply  seen, 
If  seen  at  all,  in  visions.     They  were  clad, 
Those  female  forms  of  sweetest  brightest  look, 
In  rainbow  robes  or  in  chamelion  gowns 
That  flash'd  from  hue  to  hue  ;  their  cheeks  were 

rouged 
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With  blushes,  not  with  safflower  ;  on  their  lips 
There  was  the  bimba,  from  within  which  shone 
A  threadless  string  of  pearls  ;  their  eyes  shot  fire 
Thro'  sunny  ringlets  curl'd  about  their  brows 
In  cluster.     Thrice  he  thirsted  after  them, 
And  thrice  he  shrunk  in  horror,  till  they  went 
Heart-broken,  and  the  dreamer  shut  his  eyes 
Again  in  thought. 

Thus  buried,  suddenly 
Before  him  rose  a  thousand  angry  suns 
All  flaring,  fuming  ;  so  he  flew,  flew,  flew 
Thro'  leagues  and  leagues  of  labyrinthine  light 
And  ever-fiery  summer  :  oped  his  eyes, 
And  lo  !  a  grim,  a  ghastly  spectacle. 
Infernal  things,  in  number  infinite, 
Like  sands  upon  the  sea-shore,  or  like  stars 
Studding  the  face  of  heaven  glory-girt, 
Appear'd  all  on  a  sudden  :  all  of  them 
Thin,  flimsy,  in  act  to  fade  :  naught  human  there, 
No  body,  just  a  hollow  feint  of  shape 
To  show  they  were  not  shadows  :  all  of  them, 
As  with  a  kind  of  anger  in  their  souls, 
If  shapes  like  these  could  cherish  anger,  came 
Throng  after  throng,  and  swiftly  fell  on  him 
Flitting  ;  like  forest-leaves,  that  choke  the  soil, 
When  kill'd  by  cruel  autumn  ;  or  like  birds, 
That  flock  to  landward,  when  the  frozen  year 
Sends  them  athwart  the  brine,  a  scudding  drift 
To  sunny  shores.     But  soon  as  he  did  cast 
A  fiery  look  on  them,  they  melted  away. 
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Again  he  sat  in  penance,  and  again 
Such  visions.     Now  a  sound  as  of  a  mill 
Rang  in  his  ears  :  now  flashing  penance-sparks, 
Like  those  by  Kapil  shot  thro'  fiery  eyes 
When  stirr'd  to  rage  by  Sagar's  offspring,  came 
From  out  his  nostrils  :  then  the  Zodiac — 
The  gleaming  Zodiac  with  all  its  stars — 
Gan  whirl  about  his  head  :  the  milky  way 
Then  turn'd  a  little  eastward.     When,  behold  * 
His  brain-pan  split  in  twain,  and  shot  up  high 
With  a  deep  din  like  what  the  oceans  make 
When,  rolling  slowly  onward  for  a  time, 
All  in  a  twinkle  into  fury  lash'd 
By  angry  winds,  they  bound  upon  the  shore 
With  dash  and  plash  and  foam-flood.     And  at  last, 
He  thought  he  heard,  by  magic  voices  sung, 
Now  low,  now  loud,  the  Singer-saving  Hymn. 

Oped  were  his  orbs,  and  on  a  sudden  lo  ! 
The  black  heart  of  the  wood  was  all  alight 
With  light  from  heaven  flowing,  and  a  voice 
Came  to  his  ear  like  music  :  "  Leave,  My  child, 
This  dream  of  thine  :    why  callest  in  thine  ire 
Rash  ruin  on  thyself  ?"  Whereat  the  king, 
Whose  eyes  tho'  oped  were  not  yet  open'd,  ask'd 
If  Brahma  could  but  give  him  Brahmanhood. 
"  Nay."     And  he  said  "  I  do  not  seek  Thy  grace." 
Then  blessed  Brahma  parted  half  in  ruth, 
Half  anger.     Pitying,  He  came  again, 
And  was  again  rejected  with  abuse. 
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Still  Love  in  Him  was  master,  and  He  came 
A  third  time  to  the  monarch.     "  Nay,"  he  said, 
"  I  will  be  nothing  shorter  of  a  priest." 
"Think  twice."     "  Wilt  Thou  yet  strive  to  cope 

with  me  ? 
Well,  I  will  not  be  Brahman  :  I  will  make 
A  frame,  a  world,  a  system  of  mine  own, 
Whereof  I'll  be  the  Brahma  :  get  Thee  hence." 
And  Brahma  out  of  anger  got  Him  thence. 

Left  to  himself,  the  great  world-emperor 
Began  at  once  to  make — for  what  is  there 
Cannot  be  made  by  fancy  ? — atoms  new 
Of  newer  stuff.     How  swiftly  were  they  born. 
Those  atoms  new,  and,  all  as  soon  as  born, 
Jumbled  and  tost  together  !  whereupon 
A  clash  arose,  a  jar,  a  gleam,  a  flash, 
And  all  became  a  fluid  haze  of  light. 
Then  said  the  king  "  Let  there  be  Mercury," 
And  there  was  Mercury  ;  "  Let  Venus  be," 
And  there  was  Venus  ;  "  Mars,"  and  there  was 

Mars  ; 
"  Earth,"  and  an  Earth  ;  enough.     His  bosom  now 
Distends  with  pride,  and  glories  in  its  strength. 
Nor  here  doth  fancy  end  :  his  world  becomes 
Larger  than  ours.     In  ev'ry  corner  lo  ! 
There  is  some  grace  or  harmony,  nowhere 
The  slightest  jarring  :  birds  of  varied  hue 
As  vivid  as  the  scatter'd  vibgyor 
Seen  thro'  a  prism,  with  beast  and  tree  and  flower, 
Shell,  worm,  and  insect  flashing  or  flitting, 
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And  all  that  joys  or  pleases  human  heart 

Are  in  that  Eden  ;  there  the  serpent  coils 

In  golden  flame  of  volumes  intervolved, 

But  he  may  bite  not  ;  liquid  is  the  air, 

And  scented  with  the  myrrh  ;  the  vault  of  heaven 

Is  crystal  blue,  and,  if  it  rain,  it  rains 

Roses  ;  rosy  the  light  ;  food,  ample  food, 

One  may  have  in  the  shape  of  fruit  and  herb  ; 

No  need  of  dress,  where  all  is  drest  in  light  ; 

No  need  of  bed — the  otto-scented  grass 

Beside  the  margin  of  a  bosky  brook 

Is  fresh  enough  to  rest  one's  head  upon. 

And  men  ? — new  men  were  made  in  that  new  world  ; 

But  caste  there  was  not,  nor  one  Brahman  there 

To  tower  and  lord  it  o'er  his  fellowmen. 

Ruler  and  ruled,  and  taught  and  teacher,  all. 

All  folk  were  one  in  heart  :  their  only  god 

Whom  they  adored  was  Reason  ;  unto  whom 

No  shrine  they  built,  but  paid  the  worship  due 

Within  the  temple  of  a  cultured  brain. 

Their  only  care  was  money,  money  flowing 

From  land  to  land,  from  sea  to  sea,  and  stored 

In  secret  caves  where  daylight  durst  not  pierce. 

There  ev'ryone  was  Makis,  ev'ry  land 

Nakutra,  ev'ry  sea  Akopi  named. 

All  that  was  own'd  by  each  was  own'd  by  all. 

And  Love  was  ev'rywhere  ;  for  not  a  life 

Not  beauteous-favour'd,  so  that  ev'ry  male 

Took  ev'ry  female  turn  and  turn  about. 

No  throes  of  childbirth,  children  born  of  wish, 
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And  man  turn'd  woman,  woman  man  again, 
And,  more  their  offspring  grew,  their  earth 

grew  more. 
No  end  was  there  of  mirth,  no  end  of  glee, 
Where  age,  disease,  and  death  were  things  unknown. 
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Book  V. —  The  Bard's  Making. 

But  where  was  Ratnakar  ?  From  glen  to  glen, 
From  forest  unto  forest,  all  alone, 
Striving  to  utter  'Rama',  crying  'Mara', 
He  roam'd  ;  then,  settling  in  a  lonely  spot, 
Began  to  pray  ;  and  pray'd  for  nine  whole  moons, 
From  Asvin  unto  Jeishtha,  begging  Heaven, 
With  many  a  heartbreak  born  of  penitence, 
With  many  a  prayer  renew'd  by  night  and  day, 
To  wipe  off  all  his  sins  ;  and  all  the  while 
So  deep  he  was  in  prayer  he  did  not  feel 
The  white-ant  nor  the  worm  that  built  its  nest 
His  frame  all  over  :  so,  when  he  emerged, 
Men  call'd  his  name  Valmiki.      Forth  he  came, 
And  on  the  Ganges  built  a  hermitage. 

Now  on  a  golden  even  he  beheld, 
Thro'  the  pale  quiver  of  the  walnut-leaves, 
Two  fairy  cranes  with  plumes  of  purest  white — 
Not  purer  is  thy  blossom,  jessamine — 
Upon  a  nodding  spray  ;  thro'  which  the  breeze 
Was  singing  sweetly,  clogg'd  with  river-dew. 
Each  clung  to  each,  and  one  of  them  in  love 
Peck'd  his  mate's  neck  ;  and  at  the  happy  sight 
Valmiki  thought  "How  happy  must  they  be, 
Who  love,  and  live  for,  one  another  here  !" 
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He  had  not  thought  so  twice  when  lo  !  a  shaft, 

Shot  by  a  sudden  hand,  in  fury  smote 

The  heart  of  one  ;  and,  rage  his  lord,  he  cried  : 

"Thou  shalt  not,  soulless  fowler,  here 
All  thro'  the  ages  honour  gain, 

Who  lettest  fall  thine  arrow  sheer 

Upon  a  love-mad  harmless  crane." 

Just  while  this  curse  was  forming  into  song, 
From  out  the  gloomy  bosom  of  the  glade, 
Cleaving  the  twilight,  fiash'd  a  maiden  young 
Mild  as  a  moonbeam,  tender  as  a  flower 
Fresh  from  its  silken  sheath.     From  lotus-cups 
Her  feet  shone  rosy-white  ;  a  foam-fresh  robe 
Was  wound  about  her  ;  in  her  hands  she  held 
A  pearly  lyre  ;  and  lo  !  her  sheeny  face, 
Plain  in  its  neatness,  glimmer'd  greenish-white 
Between  the  dank  dark  branches  of  the  vine. 
She,  looking  on  Valmiki,  sweetly  smiled  ; 
And  the  white  teeth  between  her  ruddy  lips 
Shone,  like  the  crystal  dews  of  morning,  dropt 
Upon  a  tender  ruby-bellied  flower. 
Then,  while  Valmiki  wonder'd  at  the  awe 
So  quickly  roused  within  him,  knowing  not 
How  it  arose,  the  nectar-flow  of  speech 
Came  down  upon  his  soul  :  "Thou  hermit-born, 
A  robber  all  thy  life,  yet  hermit-born, 
Yet  heavenly  !  take  this  lyre  of  skyey  make 
From  me,  thy  mother  ;  sing,  my  hallow'd  pledge, 
Sing  thou  of  holy  Rama  and  his  queen, 
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Of  Rama  who  forsook  his  holy  queen 

To  please  his  folk,  whose  will  alone  was  law  ; 

For  I  am  Vani  dwelling  high  in  heaven, 

Toucher  of  lips  with  fire,  and  I  shall  gird 

That  brow  of  thine  with  everlasting  gleam, 

O  thou  of  tender  soul  !     I  give  thee  this, 

For  I  have  never  seen  a  softer  heart, 

A  thoughtfuller  of  others  :     this  my  boon, 

My  heavenly  boon,  will  stay  for  ever,  child, 

With  thee  and  those  like  thee  :  awake,  arise, 

And  wield  it  for  the  good  of  other  men." 

So  spake  the  Voice  celestial,  as  she  gave 
That  gift  unto  the  saint  :  and,  while  he  long'd 
To  see  the  hand  that  gave  it,  in  a  wink 
She  vanish'd,  like  a  phantom  of  the  air, 
Into  the  air,  and  left  him  with  his  awe. 
Then  from  his  soul  outburst  the  dear  word  'Rama'! 
He  woke,  he  rose,  he  took  a  firmer  vow 
Than  he  had  ever  taken  heretofore 
To  lend  his  light  to  others  :  after  this — 
Ere  new  moon  into  new  moon  roll'd  again — 
He  left  the  gloom  of  glades  for  haunts  of  men, 
Now  all  but  shambles  :  split  up  was  the  land — 
This  was  thy  work,  Vasishtha,  hoary  sage — 
Between  the  Soldier  and  the  Priest,  between 
The  Monkey  and  the  Demon — split  up  all, 
All  dyed  in  blood  !     And  now,  who  else  but  he 
Shed  dews  of  tender  ruth  ?     So,  weeping  hard,. 
And  weaving  many  a  chronicle  of  woe, 
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From  city  unto  city,  clime  to  clime, 

With  no  one  to  enhearten  him,  no  friend 

To  guard  him  from  the  clutch  of  wolfish  folk, 

The  tuneful  hermit  roam'd  ;  and,  vvhitherso 

His  wandering  steps  he  brought,  he  moved  all  men. 

His  might  was  in  his  lyre,  his  light  from  heaven, 

His  sprite  in  the  great  name  of  Rama  steep'd. 

Pirates  he  stopt  from  plunder  ;  kings  he  stopt 

From  iron  rule  ;  and  priests  from  barren  lore 

He  stopt  ;  and  bustle  fled  from  all  the  land. 

The  mind's  sky-line  he  widen'd,  deepen'd  the  soul's 

Insight,  and  thicken'd  the  heart's  strings  all  round  ; 

And  East  knew  West,  West  North,  and  North 

knew  South, 
South  East,  till  all  knew  all  ;  and  Ind  grew  one, 
Ayodhya  queening  it,  where  rival  claims 
Of  Self  and  Home  and  State  all  sweetly  met 
In  Rama  as  man,  inmate  of  home,  and  king. 
The  sky's  breadth,  the  sea's  depth,  the  earth's 

girth  he  taught. 
Freedom  he  sang,  and  fair  equality, 
And  ev'rywhere  fraternity  divine. 

And  where  was  now  the  victor,  he  that  watch'd 
His  myriad  offspring  all  with  lidless  eyes 
Of  Makerhood  ?     All  had  been  made  by  him, 
All,  all  that  fancy  ever  can  create  ; 
But  where  was  peace  ?  and  where  was  sweet  content, 
The  balm  of  wounded  spirit  ?     Who  was  there, 
His  weal  to  double,  and  his  woe  to  halve  ? 
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So,  after  months   of  heavy    hardship,    he, 

Ruing  the  offshoot  of  his  high  designs, 

Resolved — for  he  had  power  eternal,  endless — 

To  call  his  wife  and  women  back  to  him 

In  his  own  world  :  his  wife  and  women,  seen 

So  long  ago,  and  miss'd  so  oft  erewhile. 

Him  buried  deep  in  thought  in  the  deep  wood 

The  Eternal  One,  appearing  in  his  Love 

With  lustre  pure  and  light  eternal  crown'd, 

Accosted  sweetly  :     "  Leave  O  leave,  My  child, 

This  sort  of  fantasy."     Whereat  the  king — 

Like  one  that  rashly  and  unwittingly 

Strikes  his  mad  foot  upon  a  hard  hard  rock, 

And  reels,  and  topples  over — rose  his  height, 

With  wild  and  waxing  fury  call'd  Him  names, 

And  by  befooling  Him  befool'd  himself. 

"  Thou  wilt  not  cease  to  vex  me  ! — Thou  wilt  still 

Annoy  me,  and  address  me  unaddress'd  !" 

Such  was  his  pride,  and  such  the  words  he  spake. 

Yet  calm  the  Almighty  stood  ;  while  high  he  fumed, 

And  roar'd,  and  lifted  up  his  club,  and  strove 

To  strike  his  Maker  ;  and  anon,  behold, 

Crack  split  his  world  in  twain  !     Now,  now  at  last 

His  folly  was  laid  bare  !     A  tear  ;  a  sigh  ; 

"  Forgive  me,  King  Almighty  ",  murmur'd  then 

With  a  sad  heart  the  king,  "  forgive  me  now, 
Who  hast  forbore  so  long."     Quoth  Brahma, 

"  Child, 
Thou  art  a  Brahman  now  :  I  give  thee  power 
Henceforth  to  chant  the  Singer-saving  Hymn." 
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But  why  forget  the  Brahman,  him  that  taught 
His  pupils  holy  lore? — what  came  of  him, 
His  mighty  plan  of  world-wide  unity  ? 
Dire  bloodshed  was  the  offshoot :  daggers  drawn 
By  priest  on  soldier,  and  by  soldier  too 
On  priest,  with  many  a  revolution  dread 
And  loss  of  life.     Till,  by  supernal  grace, 
Hearing  thy  song,  O  Bard  !  sweet  harbinger 
Of  a  long  train  of  makers  making  sweet 
The  tale  of  holy  Rama,  Rama  who  left 
His  dearly-loved  and  dearly-loving  queen 
To  please  his  folk,  whose  will  alone  was  law 
For  both  the  ruled  and  ruler  ! — he  forsook 
All,  all  he  held. 

Now  Brahma,  fain  to  see 
The  monarch  and  the  hoary-headed  sage 
No  more  adoring  fancies  of  their  own, 
But  cleaving  unto  truth,  eternal  truth, 
Allied  them  with  Valmiki  ;  telling  them, 
And  those  that  were  with  them,  to  spread  on  earth 
Valmiki's  spirit,  till  yon  day  divine 
When  all  mankind  knit  hand  and  heart  and  voice 
In  one  sweet  brotherhood,  one  music  sweet. 

April — September,  igoo. 


THE  CEYLANIAD: 

AN  EPIC  FRACMENT. 


To  Mary  Mayo. 


THE  CEYLANIAD. 

Book  I. 

Awake,  lyre-handed  Goddess  !  oh  awake, 

From  slumber  soft  on  glimmering  lotus-couch , 

Where,  on  the  foamy-crested  level  deep 

With  Brahma  playing,  or,  as  some  sager  sing, 

With  Vishnu  young,  the  lover  both  of  thee 

And  of  thy  fickle  sister  Kamala, 

Thy  weary  limbs  repose  in  dewy  calm 

And  tender  soul-enthralling  joy  ; — awake, 

And  touch  thy  trembling  lyre  to  tune  divine. 

Sing  how  Vijaya,  by  his  sire  expell'd 

From    Lala's  happy  realm  for  one  sole  crime^ 

If  crime  it  were  to  woo  unwittingly 

One  whom  his  father  sought,  went  oversea 

To  far  Andaman,  then  to  Nicobar, 

And  last  to  Lanka's  copper-colour'd  soil, 

Thenceforward  with  the  double  name  endued 

Of  Tamraparni  and  Simhala,  where 

His  soldiers  saw  the  rich  long  coco-belt 

Fan  joyous  leaves  o'er  purling  Murala 

Or  silver  Veitarani.     Tell  me,  Nymph — 

If  art  like  thine  can  tell,  if  human  ear 

Can  listen  to  the  music  of  the  heart — 

Tell  me  what  heavy  grief  the  mother  felt 

To  hear  her  son  exiled  ;  what  pain  acute 

The  duteous  son  within  his  bosom  fed 
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To  find  his  mother  weeping  ;  what  hot  kiss 
The  maid,  whom  he  had  wedded,  to  his  lips 
Prest  ;  and  what  keen  embrace  he  gave  to  her. 
Say  how  the  people  moan'd  Vijaya's  loss  ; 
With  wailing  who,  and  who  with  tender  dew. 
Say  how  all  Tamralipti  stood  ashore, 
With  outstretch'd  hand  and  wonder-stricken  eye. 
What  time  the  prince,  accompanied  by  her 
Who  had  been  borne  in  secret  to  the  sea, 
Leapt  to  the  ship  with  seven  hundred  men 
And  with  their  wives  as  many.     Recall,  sweet 

Nymph, 
Recall  those  days,  and  bid  them  glow  once  more. 
For,  haply,  with  the  inspiration  sweet 
That  comes  from  thee  unfailing,  as  the  dew 
That  falls  anight  from  heaven,  I  may  weave, 
If  mortal  hand  can  weave  immortal  things, 
A  garland  that  will  never  fade  with  Time. 

Begin  then,  holy  Goddess  ;  begin,  and  flash 
One  flower-soft  glance  serene  from  lotus-eyes 
To  yon  gold-gleaming  chamber  of  repose 
Where  Simhavalli,  hearing  from  her  lord 
Her  offspring  wean'd  from  sweet  Bengala's  soil, 
Would  give  not  all  the  honey  of  her  face, 
Nor  shed  her  gentle  glances,  tho'  she  had 
A  thousand  lightnings  in  her  silken    orbs, 
To  swart-cheek'd  Simhabahu  ;  but  would  weep, 
And  wail,  and  cry,  and  gnash  her  pearly  teeth 
In  sorrow  of  her  darling  ;  while  the  king, 
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A  gay  Kandarpa  glimmering  in  his  face, 

And  folly  fluttering  in  his  steeled  breast, 

Would  neither  hear  entreaties,  nor  abate 

The  fury  of  his  soul.     A  moment  paused 

The  deer-eyed  queen  :  then  snatching  off  her  bed 

Her  beauteous  self  in  nightly  garment  clad, 

Ran,  as  a  fond-heart  mare  runs  out  of  stall 

To  seek  her  gentle  foal,  unto  the  room 

Of  Prince  Vijaya  :  there  not  finding  him, 

Nor  even  in  the  adjacent  palace-halls, 

Nor  where  the  fingers  soft  of  chamber-maids 

Were  sweeping  thro'  the  music-weaving  chords 

Of  cithara  and  cymbal,  thridded  the  queen 

Each  golden  chamber  and  apartment  gay, 

Fluttering,  as  the  bird  flutters  when  her  young 

She  misses  by  the  wonted  grove  or  stream 

Or  forest-fountain,  and  despairs  at  heart 

Of  meeting  it  once  more.     With  speechless  grief, 

And  tearless,  for  the  heart  in  such  a  time 

Gives  not  a  word  nor  any  drop  of  dew, 

The  queen  sank  low,  and  beat  her  bosom  out, 

"O  child  !  O  sweet  Vijaya  !  O  the  fair 
Flower  of  my  wedded  life  !"  mutter'd  the  queen 
In  deep  heart-thrilling  anguish,  as  the  words 
Came  rustling  unto  her  ;  "O  darling  !  why, 
Say  why,  in  this  sweet  world  of  happy  men, 
Am  I  bereaved — a  princess  and  a  queen 
That  never  knew  the  slightest  grain  of  woe — 
Of  thee,  my  son,  my  later  Simhabahu, 
My  hope  of  after-age  ?     Ye  blessed  Gods, 
6 
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That,  on  the  crystal  walls  of  heaven  seated, 
Behold  with  never-winking  star-like  eyes 
The  state  and  fate  of  men  !  why  do  ye  not, 
Why  do  ye  not,  since  ye  possess  the  power 
Of  working  good  unto  us,  veer  the  wheel 
Of  Fortune  with  a  smile  ? — O  save  a  boy 
From  exile,  and  a  mother  from  the  throes 
Of  broken  heart."     So  murmur'd  in  her  grief 
Kalingi,  fluting  like  a  mellow  swan 
Eager  at  heart  for  Manas  ;  while  the  night, 
Star-braided,  flicker'd  in  the  moonless  dome 
Of  new-moon's  heaven,  and  from  time  to  time 
Blink'd,  as  a  maiden  blinks  in  flickering  shame 
When,  on  the  dream-soft  bridal  bed  of  flowers, 
She  lays  beside  her  lord  her  golden  frame 
Flower-chapleted.     Then  thro'  the  starry  calm 
The  jackal  howling  sang  the  midnight  watch  ; 
The  beetle  boom'd  ;  the  cry  of  sentinels 
Grew  rare  and  rarer  ;  and  on  the  dying  lamp 
There  came  a  feeble  yellow.     Gradually, 
As  soft-eyed  slumber  came  on,  ev'ry  eye 
Was  closed  in  ev'ry  home  of  Simhapur, 
Save  that  of  meditation,  revel,  and  care. 

Slowly,  yet  always  pining  for  her  son 
Beloved,  till  she  felt  within  her  veins 
The  soporific  virtue  of  fatigue, 
The  queen  lay  down,  and  with  her,  as  she  lay, 
The  flowing  gold  of  auburn  tresses  sprawl'd 
Upon  the  floor.     Whom,  when  the  new-born  sun 
Had  waked  the  flashing  foliage  of  the  woods 
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To  bright  gold-green,  her  brighter  darling  thus 

Accosted  softly  :  "Queen  of  Simhapur, 

And  of  this  wretch  poor  mother  !  hear,  O  hear, 

If  heard  thou  hast  not  yet,  the  tidings  sad 

Of  thine  own  son's  perpetual  banishment. 

For  now  Vijaya,  by  his  sire  expell'd 

From  Lala's  happy  realm  for  one  sole  crime, 

If  crime  it  were  to  wed  unwittingly 

One  whom  his  father  sought,  shall  hold  his  head 

To  other  stars,  and  other  Zephyrs  breathe 

On  shores  uncertain  and  in  climes  unknown. 

Lo,  thy  Vijaya,  now  for  the  first  time, 

For  the  first  time,  yea,  and  for  evermore, 

Amerced  of  all  his  princely  properties, 

Amerced  of  faces  he  hath  loved  so  much, 

Shall  wander  homeless  over  the  heaving  sea 

To  find  perchance  another  Simhapur, 

Another  Lala.     Look,  O  look,  thy  last 

Upon  thy  child,  and  bid  a  sweet  adieu." 

So  spake  the  gentle  boy,  with  a  bright  face 
Majestically  royal  ;  not  a  tear 
Upon  his  eyelid  hung,  save  one  faint  dew 
He  shed  in  weeping  for  his  mother  dear, 
Fond  Queen  Kalingi :  who,  when  she  had  heard 
The  woful  tale,  in  mellow  murmur  said  : 
"O  child  !  O  sweet  Vijaya  !  O  the  fair 
Flower  of  my  wedded  life  !  O  darling  !  why, 
Say  why,  in  this  sweet  world  of  happy  men, 
Am  I  bereaved  of  thee,  my  pledge,  my  son, 
My  hope  of  after-age  ?     O  wherefore,  child, 
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Do  not  the  blessed  Gods,  who  have  the  power 
Of  working  good  unto  us,  veer  the  wheel 
Of  Fortune  with  a  smile  ? — thus  save  a  boy 
From  exile,  and  a  mother  from  the  throes 
Of  broken  heart  ?"     Whom,  hardly  finishing 
Her  gloomy  speech,  the  gentle  youth  addrest : 
"Good  mother  ! — Ah,  how  sweet,  amid  all  woes, 
The  tender  name  of  mother  ! — Shall  we  now, 
Since  we  have  got  this  dire  calamity, 
This  baneful  woe,  begin  to  call  in  doubt 
The  highest  dispensation  of  the  Gods, 
Whom  Fate  hath  bound  to  give  us  due  reward 
Or  due  requital  of  each  former  deed  ? 
And  shall  we  blame  the  habitants  of  heaven, 
Who  are  by  Fortune  led,  as  much  as  we, 
To  do  her  freaks,  for  letting  come  to  pass 
What  seemeth  hard,  but  what  within  its  womb 
Perchance  may  bear  the  happy  seed  of  bliss  ? 
Therefore,  good  queen,  forbear  to  shed  in  drops 
This  sorrow  of  thy  heart  ■>  be  ready  now 
To  meet  the  thunderbolt  ;  and  let  the  will, 
The  will  of  Fate  almighty,  be  perform'd." 

May — [une,  igoi. 


NOTE. 

'  The  Ceylaniad  ' — left  unfinished — was  originally 
projected  to  be  in  twelve  Books  on  the  lines  of  the 
jEneid  and  Paradise  Lost :  it  was  to  be  the  national 
epic  of  Bengal. 
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Kadambari ;  '  The  Story  of  Pundarik  '  on  Kadambari  ; 
1  The  Spirit  of  Valmiki '  on  the  Ramayana  ;  and  '  The 
Ceylaniad  '  on  the  Mahavamsa. 


ROBY  DATTA. 

Roby  Datta,  scion  of  the  well-known  Dattas  of  Hat- 
khola,  and  fourth  child  of  Jnanendranath  Datta  and 
Naresanandini,  was  born  in  Calcutta  on  October  1,  1883. 
After  the  popular  Marquis  of  Ripon  the  then  Viceroy  of 
India  he  was  nicknamed  "  Ripon."  He  early  lost  both 
his  parents  and  also  his  father's  father,  Kasinath  Datta,  a 
Barnagore  landholder,  and  was  brought  up  by  his  mother's 
father,  Upendranath  Mitra,  a  distinguished  jurist.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Metropolitan  Institution,  the  General 
Assembly's  Institution,  the  Presidency  College  and  the 
Sanskrit  College,  Calcutta,  passing  in  1903  the  B.  A. 
Examination  of  Calcutta  University  with  Honours  in 
English  and  Sanskrit  and  also  the  M.  A.  Examination 
in  Sanskrit,  and  winning  four  scholarships,  a  prize  and 
a  gold  medal.  Before  he  was  twelve,  he  started  writing 
poems  in  Bengali,  Sanskrit  and  English  ;  and,  before  he 
was  nineteen,  he  had  written  poems  in  French  and  Latin 
also.  Some  of  his  excellent  English  poems  (  "  Mahasveta," 
"  Pundarik,"  "  Haldighat "  etc.)  appeared  in  the  New 
India  in  1902  and  in  the  Dawn  in  1903,  while  his  masterly 
essay  on  the  comparative  excellence  of  Poetry,  Painting 
and  Music  entitled  "  The  Philosophy  of  Art "  appeared 
in  the  Calcutta   University  Magazine  in  1902. 

In  1904  Roby  Datta  went  to  England  and  entered 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Gray's  Inn,  London.  He 
passed  the  Medieval  and  Modern  Languages  Tripos  in 
English  and  French  in  1906,  was  found  eligible  for  a 
Colonial  Cadetship  in  1907,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in 
1908.     At  the  request  of   the  Cambridge    University  Press 


through  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  critic  and  poet,  he  rendered 
Kalidasa's  "  Sakuntala  and  Her  Keepsake  "  in  poetical 
prose  and  verse  in  London  between  November,  1907  and 
January,  1908.  On  reading  the  MS.  Mr.  Symons  wrote  to 
him  :  '  You  are  a  real  poet,  and  have  a  wonderful  com- 
mand of  the  English  language.  Your  '  Sakuntala'  is  far 
superior  to  the  two  English  versions  [of  Jones  and  Monier- 
Williams]  ...It  will  take  rank  among  the  best  translations 
in  English  literature."  Again  Mr.  Symons  wrote  :  "  Your 
work  is  a  masterpiece."  However,  owing  to  circum- 
stances, the  work  was  not  published  at  the  time.  Towards 
the  end  of  1908  Roby  Datta  completed  his  "  Echoes  from 
East  and  West  to  which  are  added  Stray  Notes  of  Mine 
Own."  This  inimitable  collection  of  the  author's  own 
beautiful  poetical  renderings  from  epic,  lyric,  didactic  and 
dramatic  masterpieces  of  all  ages  in  sixteen  Indo-European 
languages  (Sanskrit,  Pali-Prakrit,  Bengali,  Zend,  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  Provencal,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
German,  Friesic,  Dutch,  Icelandic,  and  English)  appeared 
in  Cambridge  in  January,  1909,  and  received  high  praise 
in  the  Press  and  from  scholars  as  the  first  great  contribu- 
tion to  Comparative  Poetry.  But  the  strain  of  this  stupend- 
ous work  had  already  told  on  the  poet's  health,  and  for 
some  months  in  1909  he  was  in  hospital  for  treatment  of 
overwrought  genius.  This  illness,  as  expected,  left  him 
with  even  greater  powers  of  analysis  and  construction. 

Some  time  after  his  recovery,  Roby  Datta  returned  to 
India  by  the  beginning  of  January,  1910.  In  that  year  he  took 
the  M.  A.  degree  of  Cambridge  University  and  got  enrolled 
as  an  Advocate  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court.  He  became 
Calcutta     University     Lecturer    to     M.     A.     students     in 


Comparative  Philology  in  1910  for  the  first  time,  and  also 
in  English  Literature  in  1911.  In  1910  Professor  Edward 
Dowden  wrote  to  him  about  the  "Echoes":  "it  is 
full  of  interest  for  me,  and  I  wonder  at  the  breadth  of  your 
scholarship,  and  your  accomplishment  as  a  writer  of 
English  verse." 

In  1913  Roby  Datta  went  to  England  for  the  second 
time,  and  under  overwrought  genius  married  Emily 
Georgena  Atkinson  at  Scarborough  on  June  4.  In  that 
year  three  poems  from  his  "  Echoes  "  and  "  Stray  Notes  " 
were  included  in  Mr.  E.  A.  Helps'  "  Songs  and  Ballads  of 
Greater  Britain." 

Roby  Datta  published  his  "  Sakuntala  and  Her  Keep- 
sake "  in  Calcutta  in  January,  1915,  and  also  his  "  Prosody 
and  Rhetoric"  in  May,  1915;  they  both  received  high 
praise  in  the  Press  and  from  scholars.  Two  volumes  of 
early  original  poems — "  Poems,  Pictures  and  Songs  to 
which  is  prefixed  The  Philosophy  of  Art  "  and  "  Stories  in 
Blank  Verse  to  which  is  added  An  Epic  Fragment  " — are 
now  being  published.  Some  of  these  exquisite  creations 
have  already  appeared  in  periodicals  and  received  high 
praise  for  constructive  beauty  und  magical  expression. 
The  poet  is  loved  by  all  who  know  him  and  leads  a 
quiet  life  at  Kasinath  House,  Barnagore,  Calcutta.  His 
favourite  recreations  are  play-going,  sight-seeing  and  fine 
arts  ;  and  he  has  many  literary  friends  in  England  and 
India. 

In  the  words  of  Roby  Datta,  "  Life  in  its  insular  intens- 
ity, and  in  its  universal  extensity,  and — to  go  a  step 
further — in   its    eternal    protensity,  is    the  highest   goal  of 


study  in  Art."  His  "  Echoes  "  and  "  Sakuntala  "  as  well 
as  his  "  Poems  "  and  "  Stories  "  are  excellent  interpreta- 
tions of  this  three-sided  Life  ;  and  we  sincerely  wish  that 
he  may  gradually  put  forth  all  his  wealth  of  lore  and 
fancy  to  produce  other  works  of  equally  abiding  value,  and 
that  he  may  finally  say  with   Horace  : 

"  I've  rear'd  a  monument,  more  lasting  far  than  brass, 
And  more  than  kingly  site  of  pyramids  sublime, 
Which  neither  biting  rain,  nor  powerless  blast  of  North, 
May  cause  to  tumble  down,  nor  all  the  numberless 
Succession  of  the  years,  and  all  the  seasons'  flight." 
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WORKS  BY  ROBY  DATTA. 

1.  Poems,  Pictures  and  Songs  to  which  is  prefixed 
The  Philosophy  of  Art  (Das  Gupta  &  Co.,  Calcutta, 
1915).      Cloth,  Crown  8vo,  88  pages.     8  as. 

'The  Philosophy  of  Art'  appeared  in  the  Calcutta 
University  Magazine  (November,  1902);  '  Haldighat '  in 
the  Dawn  (September,  1903);  'To  a  Sunset  Cloud'  in 
the  Dacca  Review  (April,  1915),  the  Modem  Review  (June, 
1915),  the  Indian  Review  (August,  1915)  and  the  East 
and  West  (September,  1915);  and  '  The  River-Daughter ' 
in  the  Dacca  Review  (October  and  November,  1911). 


2.  Stories  in  Blank  Verse  to  which  is  added  An 
Epic  Fragment  (Das  Gupta  &  Co.,  Calcutta,  1915). 
Cloth,  Crown  8vo,  88  pages.     8  as. 

'  The  Story  of  Mahasveta '  appeared  in  the  New 
India  (June  19  and  June  26,  1902);  and  'The  Story 
of  Pundarik '  in  the  Dawn  (October,  November  and 
December,  1903). 


3.     Stray  Notes  of  Mine  Own  (to  be  printed). 

These  poems  were  originally  appended  to  the  author's 
"  Echoes  from  East  and  West "  (Galloway  and  Porter, 
Cambridge,  1909).  Mr.  C.  F.  Andrews  quotes  'The 
Refusal'  and  'To  a  Poet-Painter'  and  mentions  'A 
Sonnet  on  "Paradise  Lost"'  in  the  Modem  Review 
(February,  1913);  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Helps  includes  'On 
Tibet '  in  his  "  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Greater  Britain " 
(Dent,  1913).  The  Hindustan  Review  (August,  1915) 
refers  to  "  the  author's  original  lyrics,  which  are 
charming." 


4.     Epigrams  and  Other  Poems  (to  be  printed). 

'  A  Sonnet  on  Sir  Asutosh  Mookerjee  '  appeared  in  the 
Dacca  Review  (January,  1915 — issued  late),  the  Hindoo 
Patriot  (March  1,  1915),  the  Bengalee  (March  17,  1915), 
etc.;  and  'A  Sonnet  addressed  to  Indians  at  the  Front 
appeared  in  the  Bengalee  (June  15,  1915),  the  Dacca 
Review  (May,  1915),  the  Indian  Review  (July,  1915), 
T.  P.'s  Weekly  (July  31,  1915),  etc. 
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5.  Echoes  from  East  and  West  to  which  are 
added  Stray  Notes  of  Mine  Own  (Galloway  and  Porter, 
Cambridge,  1909).  Cloth,  Crown  Svo,  352  pages.  3s.  6d. 
[To  be  had  of  Das  Gupta  &  Co.,  Calcutta.] 

The  volume  contains  poetical  renderings  from  master- 
pieces in  16  Indo-European  languages. 

The  Literary  World  (May  15,  1909):  "Mr.  Roby  Datta 
has  certainly  achieved  an  extraordinary  feat  in  the  matter 
of  prosody  in  employing  so  great  a  variety  of  metrical 
forms." 

Cambridge  Daily  News  (June  19,  1909):  "Every  page 
shows  wide  reading,  subtle  insight,  and  a  most  happy 
talent  for  reproducing  varied  metrical  effects.  So  far  as 
we  can  discover  he  seems  equally  at  home  in  practically 
every  language,  ancient  and  modern,  European  or 
Asiatic." 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  wrote  (October  29,  1909) :  "Your 
interesting  and  skilful  volume  of  translations  from  'East 
and  West'." 

Prof.  Edward  Dowden  wrote  (September  23,  1910)  : 
"It  is  full  of  interest  for  me,  and  I  wonder  at  the  breadth 
of  your  scholarship,  and  your  accomplishment  as  a  writer 
of  English  verse." 

Mr.  E,  A.  Helps  includes  two  poems  from  the  "Echoes" 
and  one  from  the  "Stray  Notes"  in  his  "Songs  and 
Ballads  of  Greater  Britain"  (Dent,  1913). 

Numerous  other  good  reviews  and  opinions  have  been 
received. 
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6.  Sakuntala  and  Her  Keepsake  rendered  from 
the  Sanskrit  Play  of  Kalidasa  (Das  Gupta  &  Co., 
Calcutta,  1915).     Cloth,  Crown  8vo,  168  pages.     12  as. 

The  rendering  is  in  poetical  prose  and  verse. 

Mr.  Arthur  Symons  wrote  (1908):  "You  are  a  real 
poet,  and  have  a  wonderful  command  of  the  English 
language.  Your  '  Sakuntala '  is  far  superior  to  the  two 
English  versions  [of  Jones  and  Monier-Williams]...It  will 
take  rank  among  the  best  translations  in  English  litera- 
ture."    "  Your  work  is  a  masterpiece." 

East  and  West  (May,  1915):  "Mr.  Datta... has  given 
us  an  admirable  substitute  for  the  Indian  dramatist's 
production." 

T.  P.'s  Weekly  (July  31,  1915):  "We  agree  with  Mr. 
Arthur  Symons  that  it  is  an  addition  of  real  merit  to 
the  too  scanty  Indian  section  of  our  libraries." 

Numerous  other  good  reviews  and  opinions  have  been 
received. 
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